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IN THE 
UR tent was pitched upon 
a level spot with a thin- 
ly timbered, grassy slope 
rising behind. Before 
us the West Fork of the 
White River, its waters 
cold and clear, poured down over a 
rocky bed through a wooded gulch. 
And beyond the river—it was a small 
creek here—rose steep, high forest-cov- 
ered hills. It was a romantic, fascinat- 
ing spot. The air, at near eight thou- 
sand feet altitude, was pure and dry, 
redolent with the perfumes of the 
great pine wilderness lying about us; 
the sky was clear and blue; the stream 
offered delightful, satisfying contrast to 
the waterless tracts we had traversed in 
finding our retreat. 

The horses hobbled and turned into 
knee-high grass, we lost no time in rig- 
ging our fishing tackle. John was im- 
patient to try his luck. He was a most 
enthusiastic fisherman. He liad told 
me wonderful stories of the most won- 
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LAND OF 


THE APACHES 

derful fishing in all Arizona, and I was 
prepared for almost anything. He had 
never used artificial flies and examined 
mine with undisguised scepticism as to 
their adequacy in luring trout. Finally 
he found one that “looked as though it 
might fool the fish,’ and he accepted it, 
with some snelled hooks, for he believed 
“grasshoppers were the real thing after 
all.” Then cutting himself a “pole,” 
he started down stream, while I with 
my steel rod ascended the river. 

From the first pool in which I cast 
I landed three, with a brown hackle; in 
the next pool three more. After that I 
could not get a rise. I tried fly after 
fly, but not another trout did I get. I 
remembered John’s suggestion as to 
grasshoppers, but I had determined to 
take no fish I could not get with an 
artificial fly, for I was angling for sport 
rather than catch. 

The sun had just dropped in a blaze 
of orange glory behind the western hills 
and the air was taking on the balmy 
All rights reserved. 
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cool of evening when I returned to 
camp. John had arrived a little before 
me, and I found him by the brookside 
cleaning trout. He had caught eighteen. 

“T tried that made-up fly,” he ex- 
plained, “but it wouldn’t go. They 
wanted grasshoppers, and I gave ’em 
grasshoppers. I’d have caught more,” 
he continued, “but after I’d been out 
half an hour I felt in my bones some- 
thing was going plumb wrong in camp 
and I came up to look the outfit over. 
That damned Button was gone. I 
caught him a mile away hitting it up 
for Taylor like a spark out of hell. 
Then I picketed him to a stake and 
before I was out of sight he had pulled 
up the stake and was off again. I’ve 
got him picketed now to a pine that I 
reckon he won’t move.” 

Sure enough, Button, the little ras- 
cal, was picketed with a lasso to a pine 
tree. He was evidently to be a source 
of annoyance to us, with his tendency 
to return to his old home. Unless the 
forage is very good indeed a picketed 
horse has difficulty in finding sufficient 
food to keep him in working order with- 
in the limits of a rope-length, and nat- 
urally we wished our horses a free 
range, for if they were to make the 
journey we had planned for them it 


was requisite that they should feed well. . 


Triumph for the Grasshopper 


Bright and early the following morn- 
ing we were on the stream again. The 
trout were now ravenous for flies, and 
in less than two hours I returned to 
camp with a long string, averaging be- 
tween eight and twelve inches in length. 
I concluded that John would do equally 
well with his favorite grasshoppers and 
that we should have with our combined 
catch all that we could use. He had 
gone beyond a beaver dam a mile be- 
low our camp. 

The water was clear and pure, free 
from alkali, and for two or three hours 
I busied myself under the shade of a 
pine tree, developing films. It was noon 
when John appeared loaded down with 
trout. We had so many, in fact, that 
to save them we were compelled to split 
the largest and dry them over a smudge. 
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In the pure, dry atmosphere of Arizona 
they will cure by this method in a few 
hours and will remain sweet and good 
indefinitely. The trout thus dried were 
a welcome relish later, when we were 
in dryer regions to the westward. 

Our trail onward carried us with a 
gradual rise through mountain glens 
and majestic pine forests, across wide, 
open ranges where cattle grazed in hun- 
dreds, past thousands of bleating sheep, 
and into the timber again. Our noon 
bivouac was made by the side of a 
spring that bubbled cool and refreshing 
out of a hillside. This was the scene 
a few years ago of one of the nerviest 
gunfights in the history of Arizona. 
Two ranchmen had a dispute and 
opened fire upon each other at close 
range with 30-30 rifles. One of them 
took refuge behind a small pine and 
the other endeavored to shoot through 
the tree. When one was down the 
other, with two soft-nosed 30-30 bul- 
lets under his heart, magazine empty, 
broke his rifle stock over the head of the 
man that was down and then died. 

In spite of bullets and battering the 
other recovered and is still living in 
the country. I met him during my 
journey and found him one of the most 
genial, hospitable gentlemen it has been 
my fortune to know in all the West. 
He spoke of the fight incidentally and 
told me that while the other participant 
was a good man he had a fearful tem- 
per, was too quick and ready with a 
gun, and “when it came to a showdown 
I was forced to shoot in self-defense or 
be killed.” I believe this statement 
correct. 

One of our camps—we did not pitch 
our tent, but slept in the open—was 
on the headwaters of the Little Colo- 
rado River, clear, cold, and alive with 
jumping trout. One who has seen this 
stream winding its way across the Nav- 
ajo desert farther down where it is 
thick with mud and so foul that horses 
will not drink its waters, can scarcely 
believe that it is so beautiful and pure 
a stream at its source. But like all the 
numerous streams having their rise in 
springs fed by the snowbanks on Mount 
Ord (locally known as Baldy) this is 
the case. ‘These snowbanks lay white 
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COLEMAN, TRADER AND CATTLEMAN, AND THREE TYPICAL 
APACHE WOMEN. 


and cold near the summit of the moun- 
tain, gradually melting under the heat 
of a July sun. We could see them con- 
stantly during the days we were circling 
the mountain’s base and often halted in 
the terrific midday heat below to look 
longingly toward them far up above the 
timber line. 

Big Lake, which is, in fact, a rather 
small lake, lies not far to the south- 
ward, and here we loitered nearly a 


day. This lake is a breeding place for 
ducks and was literally alive with 
mother birds and their young. I made 


out mallards, teal, and other varieties, 
though mallards and teal were most nu- 
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merous. The lake was very low and 
separated from the solid shore by a wide 
expanse of grass-covered marsh, which 
made close observation impossible. It 
lies at an altitude of upwards of nine 
thousand feet, and we experienced hoar 
frost on the night we camped upon its 
shores. 

Here was the headquarters of the 
one-time famous S. U. outfit, an im- 
mense cattle ranch, and on the east side 
of the lake rise two knolls known as 
the S. U. knolls. This is not far from 
the territorial boundary line between 
Arizona and New Mexico, and directly 
east of us rose the rugged and pictur- 
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RIGHT WAY OF POSING. 


esque Escudilla peaks. Directly sur- 
rounding the lake is a_semi-barren 
stretch punctured with prairie dog holes 
over which we could see prowling 
coyotes looking for prey. 

A short ride from Big Lake carried 
us into a magnificently timbered and 
well-watered region up which we rose 
from pine to spruce and quaking asp. 
Here were innumerable fresh deer 
tracks and we came upon the newly 
made track of a large bear. Spruce 
grouse, too, are quite plentiful after 
one reaches the line of spruce trees. 


stream appeared as black as ink flowing 
over a pebbly bed, but on dipping the 
water in a cup it was found to be clear 
as crystal. The bed of the stream is 
stained black, doubtless by some min- 
eral deposit. 

John suggested that we visit a famous 
ranch, not far off our trail—the Slaugh- 
ter Ranch, and the largest in this part 
of Arizona. On reaching the house, 
however, no one was to be found at 
home and we turned back upon our 
course. The building was a log one, 
with a large stone chimney at either 


For some distance we had followed here end. The ranch is situated wholly 
the headwaters of Black River. ‘The 
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owners pay the Indians an annual tax 
of one dollar a head for the thousands 
of cattle that roam the range.  Inci- 
dentally it may be said that ranchers ob- 
taining license from the Indian agent 
all pay at this rate for cattle and twelve 
cents a head for sheep. 

A government trail, supposed to be 
blazed, runs from Slaughter’s Ranch to 
Fort Apache. At its beginning it was 
plain enough and after allowing our 
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Paradise, Apachita, Little Bonita, and 
Big Bonita Creeks, and numerous un- 
named brooks and cafons, halting by 
the sides of a cafion creek at night and 
midday to catch and feast on trout. 
Our course took us up to an altitude 
of near eleven thousand feet on the 
western side of Baldy. Snowbanks 
were very close to us here, and not far 
away to the eastward clouds of smoke 
rose from a forest fire that was raging 

















HINTON, THE GREAT BEAR HUNTER, (CENTER OF PICTURE) BRINGS 


HIS DOGS TO THE 


horses two hours in which to graze and 
rest through the midday heat while we 
caught our dinner of trout in Reserva- 
tion Brook, we turned into the blazed 
trail in a northwesterly direction. 
Presently the blazes were lost, and 
though John and I made wide circuits 
on horseback in search of it, it could 
not be picked up again. Later at the 
fort we heard soldiers who had attempt- 
ed to follow it saying profane things 
about it. 

There was nothing to do but make 
our own trail, and presently we found 
ourselves entangled in a series of ridges 
and gulches, every ridge covered with 
such a maze of fallen timber that it 
was with the greatest difficulty that we 
were able to maintain our course or 
maneuver our horses. Thus we crossed 


COLEMAN HUNT. 


there, and now and again we saw fiery 
tongues of flame sweep up the tall trees. 

We had made an almost complete cir- 
cuit of Baldy since reaching the West 
Fork of the White River. My object 
in doing this was to verify, if possible, 
an oft-heard report that a band of elk 
existed here. As a result of my obser- 
vations and inquiries I am. satisfied, 
however, that not one elk remains in the 
region. I believe the last elk was killed 
some four or five years ago, and there- 
fore it is safe to say that Arizona does 
not possess to-day a single one of these 
noble animals. This is particularly de- 
plorable, because here lie vast ranges, 
worthless save to support wild game, a 
natural cover for elk which once 
roamed the region in great herds. The 
white hunter and the Indian armed 
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with repeating rifles, and too long un- 
restrained by game laws, have com- 
pleted the destruction. 

It was particularly gratifying, how- 
ever, to discover that a small band of 
mountain sheep—probably not over ten 
or fifteen in number—still inhabits Old 
Baldy. The law strictly prohibits the 
killing of sheep, and it is to be hoped 
that poachers will permit them to in- 
crease. In passing I may say that a 
small number of mountain sheep also 
survive in the Four Peaks to the south- 
west of Baldy, on the New Mexico line. 

Wild turkeys are very plentiful in 
the region west of Baldy. We saw 
three large flocks and innumerable 
signs of others. A superstition pro- 
hibits the Apaches from killing them, 
and they are, therefore, only interfered 
with by the white hunters. A similar 
superstition prevails among the Apaches 
as to fish, though the younger genera- 
tion of Indians is breaking away from 
it and some of them angle for trout. 
We met a party of five, bound for the 
Big Bonita on horseback, on a fishing 
expedition. These were the first hu- 
man beings we had seen in six days’ 
travel. 

An ample open season is offered 
sportsmen here, and for black tail deer 
(there are also a few white tail), bear, 
and turkey hunting and trout fishing it 
is a particularly enticing region. The 
scenery is unsurpassed, the pine forests 
magnificent, the air glorious, with days 
and nights of marvelous beauty. Un- 
fortunately our visit was not during 
open season, and we killed no game, 
though turkeys, so easily to be had, 
would have been very acceptable. 

Before meeting the party of Indian 
fishermen, we had regained the blazed 
trail which ran along ridges or crossed 
canons. The Indians told us that Fort 
Apache was but eighteen miles away, 
and an hour after meeting them we 
halted to noon by the Little Bonita and 
I took occasion to bathe, shave, and don 
clean clothing in anticipation of our en- 
trance upon the semi-civilization of the 
fort. 

We rode on until the afternoon was 
half wasted, when we broke out upon a 
high point below’ which the trail 
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dropped precipitously into a cafion, and 
here had our first view of Kelly’s Butte, 
a remarkable landmark to the westward 
of Fort Apache, and a wide expanse 
of country spread out at our feet. 
Kelly’s Butte did not seem far away. 
The uninitiated in Arizona travel 
would scarcely have estimated it at more 
than five miles, but distances in this 
transparent atmosphere are very decep- 
tive and one cannot judge them by or- 
dinary methods. I have seen mountains 
here that appeared less than ten miles 
away, yet were, in fact, a full fifty, and 
others that I should hardly have placed 
at more than twenty miles that were 
perhaps a hundred. One may travel 
toward a given object all day and ap- 
parently not diminish the distance in the 
least. 


A Night With the Rangers 


We descended into the cafion and 
presently came upon a forest ranger’s 
cabin near a brook. The rangers, D. 
B. Rudd and Benton Rogers, two of 
the tallest, lankiest men I have ever 
seen, greeted us cordially and invited us 
to camp with them. The stream, they 
told us, was Rock Creek and fifteen 
miles from the fort. It was late and 
we accepted. We had traveled full 
fifteen miles after meeting the Indians 
who told us the fort was but eighteen 
miles away from our meeting point. 
This was a repetition of my experience 
with the Northern tribes. Indians are 
absolutely incapable of estimating dis- 
tances. 

The horses hobbled and turned loose 
to graze in the cafon—this was really 
the junction of three cafons—we joined 
Rudd and Rogers at the door of their 
rude quarters. It was a single room 
affair constructed by the men them- 
selves with no other implements than a 
hammer and ax and of no other ma- 
terials than those to be found in the 
surrounding forest. 

Presently an open fire was lighted 
and in a little while a delicious supper 
of hot biscuits, bacon, potatoes, canned 
tomatoes, and coffee was steaming on 
a table under the trees. The meal dis- 
posed of and dishes washed, we sat un- 
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der the tall pines around the camp fire 
smoking and chatting while a gorgeous 
Arizona sunset faded into twilight and 
a million stars were born to light the 
heavens. We told the rangers of the 
forest fire on Baldy, and while we spread 
our blankets on the ground as usual they 
made preparations for an early morning 
start to fight the Baldy fire. 

We left them packing their horses 
shortly after daybreak the next morning 
and wound our way down the cafon 
and across country into the White River 
Canon, following the river down as its 
cahon widened into a valley. Here 
fields of Apache corn, wheat, and al- 
falfa filled all the space capable of irri- 
gation. Government farmers are teach- 
ing the Indians agriculture and instruct- 
ing them in irrigation methods, with 
the result that many of them are fairly 
successful in raising crops. Here and 
there were groups of hogans with chil- 
dren playing about them, women were 
working in the cornfields—only women 
descend to this coarse physical labor— 
and now and again a mounted buck 
dashed past us on acanter. This is the 
Indian’s pace—always at a canter and 
keeping his pony to it with a quirt. 

Bill became very weary under his 
pack and we were compelled to travel 
at a slow walk to suit his gait. Once 
he lay down and it seemed unlikely that 
we should be able to reach Fort Apache 
that day with him. But we plodded on 
and at one o'clock had the satisfaction 
of halting in front of the quartermas- 
ters department. This was Sunday. 
No range here offered forage for the 
horses and: it was absolutely requisite 
that we obtain food for them. Our 
own food was also exhausted and the 
canteen was closed, rendering purchase 
of fresh supplies until the following 
day impossible. Billy and John’s mount 
were in no condition to proceed with- 
out at least a day’s rest and a long 
stretch of arid country lay between us 
and the nearest forage to the westward. 

There was apparently but one road 
to relief. I rode Button over to the 
headquarters of Captain James Long- 
street, the commandant (a son of the 
late Confederate General Longstreet), 
and stating my position to him, offered 
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to purchase oats and hay from govern- 
ment stores at any price he might ask, 
if the regulations permitted him to sell, 
or from any private individual that 
might have forage for sale if he could 
direct me to such a person, and asked 
whether we could get shelter and pro- 
vender for ourselves. 

“We have a Blue Book of rules and 
regulations,’ said he, “that does not 
permit me to assist you in any way. 
You may pitch your tent anywhere 
here,” waving his hand toward the 
sandy parade ground, “and draw water 
from the spigots.” 

As I turned away he added: “I have 
a few oats personally that you may have 
if you send for them.” 

Later I sent John for the oats. There 
were about enough for one feed for 
one horse. 

When I returned to John and the 
horses, uncertain what course to take, 
John told me that he had a brother-in- 
law, E. A. Packer by name, a teamster 
at the fort, and if Packer were to be 
found he might assist us. We finally 
discovered Packer’s quarters in a little 
cottage on the outskirts of the military 
reservation. Mrs. Packer told us that 
her husband was attending a soldier’s 
ball game on the parade ground and 
asked us to stop with them for meals. 


High-Priced Forage 
At length we found Mr. Packer. He 


had no forage, but there was a little 
corral behind his house where he sug- 
gested that we unpack and unsaddle and 
leave our horses while he endeavored to 
find some one with forage to sell. His 
search was rewarded. An Indian of- 
fered us some alfalfa hay at two dollars 
a hundred—forty dollars a ton. We ac- 
cepted the terms with enthusiasm and 
felt fortunate though we were paying 
more than twice the market price out- 
side the military post. 

I learned that the government pays 
these exorbitant prices for all kinds of 
forage. It may be easily understood 
that high prices to the Indians may en- 
courage the Apaches to increased tillage 
of the soil, but the high prices are not 
Contracts 
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are made with outside white ranchers 
for oats and other provender at several 
times as much as the same ranchers 
would be glad to sell the same goods 
for in open market. For instance, one 
white rancher I understood had a con- 
tract with the military authorities for 
all his oats at six dollars a hundred- 
weight. This rancher’s neighbors who 
do not hold contracts are glad to get 
two dollars a hundred as a large and 
fair price. 

The following morning I made the 
acquaintance of Private Flynn, of the 
Signal Corps, telegraph operator at the 
post. When he learned that we had 
not been given quarters he took me 
over to Troop H barracks (two troops 
of cavalry were stationed here, E and 
H), introduced me to Corporal Moon, 
and we were received as guests of the 
troop. There were some twenty vacant 
beds in the barracks. One was assigned 
to each of us, we were asked to join 
the boys at mess, and I was given a desk 
at which to write. 

During the day I rode three miles to 
the White River Indian agency, was 
welcomed by Mr. Crouse, the agent, 
and given a permit for John and myself 
to travel in the reservation. 


The Evil-Eyed Camera 


Several old Indian women were seat- 
ed on the shady side of the agency 
building and a young Indian policeman 
suggested that I photograph them. The 
moment, however, that I turned my 
camera upon them they scattered like 
leaves before the wind. My friend the 
policeman endeavored to induce them to 
return, but to no avail. They believed 
the camera lens an evil eye. Farther 
down, however, at a trader’s store, three 
young women, decked in their finest, 
asked me to photograph them and I did. 
Their request, of course, was by signs. 
Indian policemen and scouts would 
speak English, but aside from them I 
never succeeded, save in two instances, 
in inducing an Apache to speak or ac- 
knowledge that he understood any lan- 
guage but Apache. 

Bill had exhibited so many _ indica- 
tions of becoming leg-weary that I 
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resolved to trade him off or at least pur- 
chase an additional pony at the first op- 
portunity. I made some strenuous en- 
deavors to trade, expatiating, with 
John’s help, on Billy’s beauty and ac- 
complishments, but everyone laughed 
when they saw Bill with his hanging 
under lip and pompadour bang and 
mane. No one would consider a trade. 
However, a fine brown-black pony was 
offered me at a reasonable price and I 
purchased him. He was a little four- 
year-old beauty with tail touching the 
ground and a colt’s face—the most in- 
nocent face I ever saw on a horse. He 
was gentle as a kitten and rubbed his 
nose against me inquisitively when I 
looked him over. He actually tried to 
get his nose in my pocket. Shorty was 
his name, and I felt very proud of him. 
But Shorty had traits that did not show 
on the surface. 

Fort Apache possessed more of the 
ordinary brand of house flies than any 
place I ever was in. ‘They settled in 
clouds upon everything, and I was glad 
indeed to leave the fort and its flies be- 
hind when I saddled Shorty the next 
morning, and at seven o’clock we were 
heading out past picturesque buttes 
over the sand stretch toward Cedar 
Creek, the first water, eighteen miles 
distant. Here we nooned by a spring 
that bubbled out of the sandy bottom’ of 
the brook bed, now dry save for the 
spring. 

Several Indians were camped near 
and one, General James Crook, came 
down to pay his respects. General 
Crook was a United States scout acting 
in conjunction with the troops during 
the Geronimo wars. He was wounded 
in the Mexican campaign. The old fel- 
low is desperately poor now, but in spite 
of his service receives no pension. His 
wife was ill, he complained, and I gave 
him some medicine for her. 

While we unpacked at Cedar Creek 
we were visited by a terrific thunder 
storm, the first since leaving Holbrook. 
It cooled the parched atmosphere, and 
when we started forward after luncheon, 
traveling was delightful. 

No more water was to be had until 
the Corrizo Cafion was reached, where 
a murky, ill-smelling brook ran down 











General James Crook. 


Of the Younger Generation. 





Theodore Roosevelt. 


THE APACHE AS HE IS TO-DAY. 


between the cafion walls. There was 
no pasturage for the horses at Cedar 
Creek, and none until we had mounted 
to the plateau on the opposite side of 
the cafion. Here we spread our bed 
under a lone cedar, hobbled and turned 
the animals loose, and ate a dry supper. 
Our canteen had been lost, and the only 
water was down in the cafion bed. 

On arising at daybreak, Button was 
nowhere to be seen. He had left us. 
While John prepared breakfast I sad- 
dled Shorty and discovered Button’s 
tracks turning up the cafon bed. He 
had taken a straight course for Taylor. 
I returned for breakfast and John on 
his white horse took up the trail. John 
is an expert trailer, and boasted that no 
horse had ever got away from him. Af- 
ter a long absence he returned with 
Button. 

“Where was he?” I asked. 


“Plumb six miles away,” said John. 


“When he saw me coming he put back 
his ears, flagged me with his tail, and 
struck for Taylor like a bat out of hell 
and I had to ride like a drunk Injun 
tryin’ to catch him.” 


14! 


That was Button’s last attempt to 
desert. He seemed to have made this 
one last effort and then decided we 
were a “hard outfit to shake,” as John 
expressed it. John insisted he had been 
waiting and watching a long while for 
this opportunity. 

John’s horse was now in such bad 
shape that he saddled Shorty, while I 
rode Button and let the poor fagged 
animal go light. The land was parched 
and dry, with long distances between 
water, and poor forage. Our course lay 
over the Cibicu, and at noon two days 
later we were very glad indeed to cross 
the Cibicu Creek and draw up before 
the trading store of Mr. Prime T. Cole- 
man, who also has a large cattle ranch. 

Ten minutes after we had reached 
Coleman’s store, he had invited me to 
stay over a day or two for a mountain 
lion hunt, and I accepted. He had a 
fine pack of dogs, belonging to James 
Hinton, the greatest bear hunter in 
Arizona. Hinton came in two or three 
days later and I made his acquaintance. 
He told me that on a single hunt, ex- 
tending over a month, he had killed 











eighteen bears and three mountain lions. 
He could not remember exactly how 
many of these animals he had destroyed 
during his life as a hunter. 

I made some purchases in the store 
and in my change received a govern- 
ment check made out in favor of an In- 
dian who could not write. It is re- 
quired in cases of this kind that the 
endorsement be made with the endors- 
ers mark witnessed by two signatures. 
This Indian had wet his thumb with ink 
and thus made his mark which to my 
surprise was witnessed by no less fa- 
mous personages than Theodore Roose- 
velt and Hoke Smith. 

“Are these signatures genuine?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Coleman. ‘“Ted- 
dy Roosevelt will be in to-morrow and 
you'll have an opportunity to meet him.” 

Sure enough Teddy came, bandanna 
handkerchief around his neck and all. 
He was an Apache Indian policeman. 
I saw another check endorsed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Oliver Cromwell, and 


George Washington. 





TAKING THE INDIAN. CENSUS AT THE SCHOOLHOUSE, 
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FORT APACHE. 


While here I visited with Coleman 
an Indian school some three miles dis- 
tant to witness an official take the cen- 
A mass of Indians were gathered, 
men, women, children, old and young. 
Each Indian has a number. The head 
of the family is known as A-1, B-1, C-1, 
and so on, and the members of the fam- 
ily as A-2, A-3, A-4. Those who own 
stock brand it with their number. Some 
of them, it may be said, own consider- 
able herds of cattle and horses. ‘The 
Apaches in the White River Reserva- 
tion are increasing. I understand that 
the previous record showed 2,425, while 
this year there were over 2,800. 

A young sheep ranchman, Logan 
Jaques, joined us for the hunt and long 
before daybreak Coleman, Jaques, and 
I were up. I was very ill from assim- 
ilating too much alkali, ‘“‘alkalied,” as 
the people here say, and could eat no 
breakfast, but determined not to miss the 
hunt. At dawn we were off with the 
pack. I was mounted on a big white 
horse of Coleman’s. We rode several 
miles through a barren stretch of com- 
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paratively level country, then entered a 
rough, thinly wooded region broken by 
gulches and cafions. Up and down we 
rode over trailless hills, until the dogs 
at length took a scent in a rocky cafon 
and were off. 

We followed at a good pace, keeping 
well in hearing of the working dogs. 
“It’s a bear,” said Coleman, and sure 
enough on the opposite side of a wide 
cafion high up near its crest we saw 
the animal for a moment—a big brown 
fellow. Coleman and Jaques both took 
long range shots with their 30-30’s but 
missed. 

Then the chase began in earnest, hot 
and fast. At a lope we pushed our 
horses through thick brush, over rocks, 
up and down cafion sides where [| 
doubted their ability to keep their foot- 
ing, until at last, scratched and bruised 
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from contact with brush and rocks, we 
heard the dogs baying and knew they 
had treed the bear. We found the ani- 
mal high up in a pine, and one shot 
from my rifle brought it down. My 
bullet hit it too far back of the ear, how- 
ever, and with considerable vitality it 
charged the dogs. I approached and 
photographed it, then put another bullet 
in its head. 

John had traded his worn-out horse 
to Coleman for a big white fellow very 
much scarred on shoulder and flank 
with a heart-shaped brand that had won 
him the name Heart. We were, there- 
fore, with horses -rested and in good 
condition, ready for the trail again en 
route over the Mogollon Mesa, and 
thence to Winslow on our course across 
the Navajo desert and northwest to the 
Grand Cajon. 


“on, PsHaw! IT’S TOO Easy.” 
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Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


N the winter of 1905-6 a strange 

bird made its appearance in the 

“City of Elms,” almost under the 

shadow of Yale University. The 

school superintendent who observed 

it, though he knew something about 
birds, confessed that it was “one on 
him,” for he had never before seen or 
heard of such a creature. It was walk- 
ing familiarly along the street, not con- 
descending to the undignified hop of the 
English sparrow, carrying itself with 
an air of aloofness and importance 
which quite impressed even the educa- 
tor, making him feel instinctively that 
he was beholding something quite out 
of the ordinary—as indeed he was. 

At a distance the bird seemed the 
color of an ordinary blackbird. But as 
he approached he saw that its black 
plumage had a greenish gloss, showing 
bronze reflections when the rays of the 
sun struck it at certain angles, while 
on the back were dainty little arrow- 
head spangles of brown. But most 
striking and characteristic of all was its 
slender, bright-yellow bill. Who had 
ever heard of a blackbird with a yel- 
low bill! 

Few there were who could tell off- 
hand what manner of bird the stranger 
was. Finally he ran across an ornith- 
ologist who named it before the words 
of description were half out of his 
mouth. It was the European starling, 
perhaps a delegate from the horde of 
foreign invasion sent to spy upon the 
land of the sons of Eli. Be that as it 
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may, it was not many days before he 
saw a small party of the strange birds, 
then more and more of them. ‘The 
next season there was a small resident 
colony. And now, in less than _ five 
years from the time of their first ap- 
pearance, they are flocking by hundreds, 
multiplying by leaps and bounds, If in 
five years the one local spy has become 
five thousand, how long, pray tell, will 
it take the five thousand to become five 
hundred thousand ? 

Here is a straw to show which way 
the wind blows. In September, 1909, I 
heard of only small parties of them on 
the West Haven marshes. In Septem- 
ber, 1910, I saw a flock there of about 
two thousand, which seemed to be com- 
posed largely of young birds! 

Our native song and_insectiverous 
birds having steadily diminished in 
numbers, especially in towns and cities, 
it has occurred to certain individuals to 
attempt the naturalization of various 
foreign species which are notably hardy, 
interesting, or useful. At the present 
time no foreign bird or animal may be 
imported but with the initiative or per- 
mission of our national Department of 
Agriculture, through the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Now we can ex- 
pect accurate scientific knowledge of 
any species which it is proposed to in- 
troduce, and the incoming of undesir- 
ables can be stopped. But until recent 
years this was left entirely to the will 
or whim of any individual, who might 
easily, perchance, inflict upon us a na- 


























STARLINGS FLYING 


tional calamity, as some misguided per- 
sons did in introducing the English 
sparrow. 

Various unsuccessful attempts have 
been made, for example, to introduce 
that famous songster, the skylark of Eu- 
rope. Similar failures resulted several 
times in efforts to “plant” the starling. 
But finally, in 1890, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Eugene Schieffelin, some 
sixty starlings were released in Central 
Park, New York City. They soon left 
the park for the northern end of the 
city and the adjoining suburbs. Little 
was heard of them by the public for 
some years. The winters were severe, 
and they were in the balance as to 
whether they would die out or become 
acclimated. In time they won out and 
began to increase and to extend their 
range. In the last few years they have 


notably laid hold upon life, and already 
they have so multiplied that it would 
now be impossible to exterminate them. 

For the first years they kept largely 
in the vicinity of the Atlantic coast, be- 
tween New London on the north and 
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east, and Philadelphia on the south. At 
present they have reached the borders 
of Rhode Island, and by another year 
will probably get to Boston. To the 
south they have penetrated to southern 
New Jersey and the borders of Dela- 
ware, and may be looked for in Balti- 
more and Washington with little delay. 

Inland they have overflowed into 
Pennsylvania and in New York well up 
the Hudson. In some parts of south- 
ern Connecticut they are already abun- 
dant, and they are spreading rapidly all 
over the State. Last winter the ad- 
vance guard arrived in Springfield and 
Amherst, Mass. . The wave of starlings 
has steadily gathered headway and will 
no doubt in due time inundate the 
whole United States. 

But have we another English spar- 
row pest on our hands? people are every- 
where beginning to inquire. This is a 
question which can hardly yet be an- 
swered with certainty by a direct yes or 
no. The Federal Government is mak- 
ing careful scientific investigations and 
has not yet reported its decision. It is 
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safe, however, to say this, that the star- 
ling is liable to become a great pest and 
nuisance in this country. [Since this 
article was put in type the Department 
of Agriculture has issued an order pro- 
hibiting the importation of English starl- 
ings. ] 

After diligent personal study of the 
starling in Connecticut, I am already 
quite familiar with its peculiar habits, 
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of view. He tells with what unbound- 
ed delight he saw his first flock of star- 
lings in America, hardly able to believe 
his own eyes. 

In “the old town,” as a boy, he had 
put up in the home yard a box for star- 
lings. In the evening they would 
gather on the trees and whistle. Inside 
the box he wrote this notice: “This box 
is for starlings, but, by the great horn 
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and, from researches in English peri- 
odicals, am somewhat conversant with 


its status in Europe. Hence it may be 
of timely interest if I lay before the 
public what I have learned up to this 
time, both pro and con, to call attention 
to this new problem and aid in the full 
and final decision as to the status of the 
starling in America. 

In Europe the starling is both beloved 
and detested, liked by the sentimentalist 
and disliked, to some degree, by the 
farmer. Jacob A. Riis, in his book, 
“The Old Town,” wherein he describes 
his impressions of his boyhood home in 
Denmark, has a good deal to say about 
the starling from the sentimental point 
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WEST HAVEN GREEN. 


spoon, not for sparrows. Jacob A. Riis.” 
“Sparrows,” he observes, “are cheeky 
tramps—the starling a friend.” He 
tells of drifting down the river on sum- 
mer evenings in a boat, listening to the 
chatter of uncounted thousands of star- 
lings that roosted for the night in the 
reed beds. As he shouted and clapped 
his hands they would rise in immense 
clouds, farther and farther down the 
river, till twilight became night, while 
the rush of the million wings swelled 
into thunder. 

“When the starling sang his evening 
song in the big poplar, the old town was 
white with the bloom of the elder. He 
left it dyed a deep purple, for he was 
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as fond of elderberries as we were of 
the soups our mother made of them. 
In between the blossoming and the ber- 
rying, when his youngsters were grown, 
he took himself off with his wife for 
several weeks, leaving only the children 
behind. To France, it was said, he 
went, and to Mediterranean olive 
groves, where they hunted him as a nui- 
sance. We loved him and gave him 
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like habits, able to stand all weathers. 
During most of the year its food con- 
sists of insects in different stages, so it 
is a farmer’s helper. It perches on 
sheep .and cattle to get ticks. In feed- 
ing they are apt to quarrel and take 
food away from one another. It is also 
a fruit eater, being especially fond of 
cherries. In winter it will eat berries, 
seeds, and grain. It is easily attracted 
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sanctuary. And he helped the farmer 
in turn by ridding his field of pests. 
Where a flock of starlings settled down 
for luncheon, no wriggling thing re- 
mained to tell the tale.” 

Nelson’s “Dictionary of Birds” says 
that the starling is distributed through 
temperate Europe. It destroys vast 
numbers of larvae, but attacks fruits, 
causing great loss in orchards. It also 
eats the eggs and young of other birds. 
Its diet also includes worms, 
snails, wild berries, and even 
mammals, 

In Hudson’s “British Birds” the star- 
ling is called a plodding digger in 
meadows and pastures, hardy, of rook- 


slugs, 


small 
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near houses by miscellaneous scraps of 
animal food. 
It sings all the year, but most and 


best in spring, with a merit less for 
quality than for variety. It warbles, 
whistles, clucks, squeals, makes sounds 
of the snapping of fingers and of kiss- 
ing, and many more. Some call it a 
mimic, but it_never reproduces a song, 
only random notes and phrases. After 
breeding, young and old flock in pas- 
tures and wander over the surrounding 
country. They return annually to fa- 
vorite roosts, but shift and migrate like 
vagrants. Gathering from all direc- 
tions, in late summer and autumn, they 
roost for the night in such places as 
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reed beds, thickets of holly and, ever- 
green, or fir plantations. There they 
rise and settle in tens and hundreds of 
thousands, making a great racket after 
settling down. 

Knowlton, in “Birds of the World,” 
says that in winter and early spring it 
subsists almost wholly on insects and 
larve, which it destroys in incalculable 
numbers. It is fond of frequenting 
parks and estates. Later it also eats 
grain, seeds, and fruit, especially mul- 
berries and cherries, and occasionally 
ripe pears and apples, when it is some- 
times regarded as a pest. 

Garrel’s “British Birds” has much 
to say in its praise. A more engaging 
bird scarcely exists, its familiarity dur- 
ing some months of the year giving op- 
portunities for observing it that few 
others afford, while its” varied song, 
sprightly gestures, glossy plumage, and, 
above all, its character as an insecticide 
render it almost a universal favorite. 
The worst that can be said of it is that 
it occasionally pilfers fruit, and in its 
roosts in autumn and winter in reed 
beds it breaks down stems. The con- 
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gregations of starlings and the evolu- 
tions of their flocks, especially in set- 
tling for the night, are marvelous and 
famous, being mentioned by Pliny. 

Such statements as the above give a 
good general idea of the starling 
wherever it is found. Only we must 
bear in mind that under changed en- 
vironment unexpected changes and va- 
riations in habit or adaptation are liable 
to occur. It is particularly so in rela- 
tion to the degree of abundance, owing 
to the presence or absence of checks or 
natural enemies. This is seen in the 
case of the gypsy moth, which in Eu- 
rope does not become formidable, while 
here it multiplies so as to threaten our 
very existence. Other terrible exam- 
ples are the mongoose in Jamaica and 
the rabbit in Australia. The starling is 
said to have become already a nuisance 
in Australia and New Zealand, where 
it has been introduced. 

Our great danger from the starling 
will arise in case it proves able to in- 
crease enormously, beyond all proper 
and reasonable balance. Its fruit and 
grain-eating proclivities would then 
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make it a fearful pest to agriculture, 
while its penchant for displacing our 
native insectiverous birds, stealing the 
nesting sites of those that build in holes 
or boxes, even destroying them, their 
eggs, and their young may make the 
starling a terrible adversary, despite 
its beauty and insectivorous habits. In- 
stances are frequently being called to 
my attention of starlings destroying the 
eggs or young of our useful native 
birds. 

It is, too, I have observed, a most 
filthy bird in its nesting habits. So, 
since it is notably a bird of the town 
and city, like the English sparrow, and 
resorts to buildings both to roost and to 
nest, if it ever swarms in our towns 
and cities, as it is rapidly coming to do, 
it may prove a great nuisance. 

Since so much is involved in relation 
to its nesting habits, I shall describe 
these quite carefully, giving first of all 
a general sketch of its manner of life 
as I have studied it in and about New 
Haven, Conn. The starling, wherever 


found, is resident, as a species, through- 
out the year. 


The flocks that gather 
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after the breeding season wander about 
considerably, but do not migrate to the 
distant South, like most of our native 
birds. 

There seems to be a time during the 
summer, after the nesting is over, when 
the starlings are very little in evidence 
in towns and cities, gathering, rather, 
with their young in flocks in the country 
districts. But with the return of autumn 
we see them gathering in flocks on the 
tall elms along the streets, uttering their 
chorus of shrill whistles. Sometimes a 
starling will whistle sharply, almost ex- 
actly the way a boy does to attract at- 


tention. We turn around to look, and 
no one is in sight. “Sold again!” we 
ejaculate mentally, as we notice the 


starlings in the trees. 

With the fall of the leaves the star- 
lings become more and more conspicu- 
ous. As the weather becomes cool they 
are often seen walking in the streets or 
in the backyards looking for garbage. 
They mingle with the poultry, and, 
after taking their toll of grain or scraps, 
perch on the shed roof, dress their glossy 
plumage, and whistle or warble. Dur- 
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ing severe winter weather, especially 
when there is snow on the ground, they 
come into yards in large flocks. Yet, 
for all their familiarity with man, they 
are in disposition a shy bird, easily 
alarmed, disliking to be watched. 

On the West Haven green stands a 
church with a tall steeple. Regularly 
every winter afternoon, from one to two 
hours before sunset, the starlings begin 
to arrive in small parties and congre- 
gate in the tall elms near this church. 
The company grows till the trees are 
fairly black with them. A starling con- 
cert is then in order, attracting the at- 
tention of people passing by. 


Regular Church-Goers 


Toward sundown small parties begin 
to leave the trees and fly into the round 
openings of the tower. Sometimes 
there will be quite an exodus in this 
direction. Late one afternoon in March 
I took my camera there, and, after get- 
ting pictures of them in the trees, was 
lucky enough, when a blast went off, 
to get a snapshot of an unusual number 
flying at one time into the tower. 

Before dusk they are all inside, and 
that interior is truly a remarkable 
sight. I have been up there at night 
with a lantern. Every available niche 
or perch on the slats, joints, or timbers 
is crowded with them. ‘The light at- 
tracts them, and clouds of them fly 
into my face, fairly blinding me. 
When I need specimens to study, I can 
collect all I need in short order. They 
are active, muscular birds, and put up 
a great fight to escape, when laid hold 
upon. It need hardly be said that such 
a resort soon becomes filthy indeed. 

Like the English sparrow they are 
prolific breeders, rearing at least two 
broods, beginning early in the season. 
It is noteworthy about them that they 
are very secretive in the early part of 
their nesting. They always build in a 
hole or crevice of some sort, either in a 
tree or in almost any type of building 
—a tower, attic, barn, shed, bridge, un- 
der eaves—in short, anywhere where 
they can find a deep dark hole. It must 
be deep enough to make it hard for any 
enemy to dislodge them. 
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In such a place they build a warm 
nest of grass, rubbish, and feathers, and 
lay in it from four to six pale blue, un- 
spotted eggs, rather large. ‘These are 
deposited about the middle of April, 
and by the last of the month the young 
are hatched, and now again starlings 
are in evidence, industriously carrying 
food. Before that there is hardly a 
sign of a starling. They sneak in un- 
seen, and will often refuse to fly out 
even if one pounds or stones the tree. 

If forced out, the wary parent darts 
off like a shot, disappears in an instant, 
and keeps out of sight till we are gone. 
Even when they are feeding young they 
dislike to return while anyone is watch- 
ing, and I had a hard time to find a 
pair that would return to the nest when 
a camera was rigged near it. 

In a few days we notice white drop- 
pings under the hole, and by the time 
the young have left the surroundings 
are plastered with filth, while inside the 
cavity it is horrible. I really think 
that the starling ranks with the herons 
for noisome disorder in housekeeping. 
The young appear at the mouth of the 
hole and perch on the edge when large 
enough, but they stay a long time be- 
fore leaving. By the latter part of May 
or early June there is usually another 
set of eggs to incubate. 

As long as there are plenty of holes 
the starlings and the native birds, such 
as woodpeckers, bluebirds, and nut- 
hatches may be able to breed peaceably 
in close proximity. This I have occa- 
sionally observed, but not ordinarily. 
The starling is a bully, and somehow is 
able to drive from ‘heir nests birds 
larger than ifsel/f, even as large and 
powerful as the flicker. That useful 
bird certainly has a hard time, and is 
degenerating into the carpenter-slave of 
the starling. 

Trees in town are generally kept 
pretty well trimmed up, and dead or 
hollow branches are mostly removed. 
So the flicker excavates its nest cavity, 
while several starlings perch near by 
and look on. Their incessant chatter 
seems to say—‘‘Hurry up, you old duf- 
fer, you're awful poky. Don’t you see 
we're waiting for that hole?” After the 
work is completed the flickers must de- 
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YOUNG STARLINGS 
fend their premises, but they do not 
choose to remain on guard all the time. 
No sooner is the hole left unprotected 
than in hops a starling. 

A young lady whom I know watched 
the performance which ensued on one 
such occasion. The flicker returned to 
find a starling in the hole and others on 
the branches near by. Promptly the in- 
dignant flicker went in and dragged out 
the intruder by the scruff of the neck. 
But while he was dragging off the cul- 
prit another starling slipped into the 
hole, and he had to do his work all over 
again. And then went on an endless 
chain of starlings. There was always 
another starling in the hole, and present- 
ly the poor flickers gave up in despair. 
A correspondent recently informed me 
that when starlings drove out a pair of 
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flickers from their hole in a tree near 
his window, he had to shoot nineteen 
starlings before the flickers were able to 


resume ownership. 

When they dig another hole, it is 
the same old story. On the street 
where I live, within two blocks, there 
were six flickers’ holes excavated this 
spring, possibly by the same pair of 
birds. Five times in succession were 
these beautiful and useful woodpeckers 
robbed of house and home by the black 
foreigners. Finally, as though in de- 
spair, they came and built right by my 
front door, as though making demand 
upon the State Ornithologist to protect 
them in their rights. It was now so 
late in the season that every starling 
had found a nest, so they were allowed 
to rear their brood in peace. 
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Out of town a little way I found an 
old orchard, with decaying apple trees, 
which was simply full of starlings’ 
nests. ‘There were at least a dozen 
pairs nesting in the hollow limbs. 
When the young were hatched it was 
easy to tell where there was a nest by 
the layer of filth deposited on the grass 
beneath it. 

Strange to say there were also a pair 
of bluebirds and one of flickers nesting 
in that orchard. Whether or not they 
succeeded in raising families, I did not 
discover. Mr. C. W. Beebe, of the 
Bronx Zoological Park, New York 
City, says that the starlings are driving 
out from the park the _hole-nesting 
birds, and everywhere I hear the same 
complaint against them. 

While they are fond of cherries, at 
the time when most cherries are ripe 
the starlings are still nesting and are 
widely scattered about in pairs, so it 
cannot be said at present that they do 
more damage than the robins. But 
there is great reason to fear that if they 
are allowed to become abundant and 
spread over the country, gathering, as 
is their habit, in immense flocks after 


the nesting time, they will inflict great 
damage. Grain fields will be in espe- 
cial danger. A woman told me that 
they had pulled up nearly all her early 
lettuce and radishes. 

Yet in spring and early summer they 
are wonderful destroyers of ground in- 
sects, larva, worms, grubs, cutworms, 
and the like. Watch them as _ they 
walk about the lawn or grass plot, and 
see the surprising number of grubs and 
cutworms they drag from their hiding. 
They certainly have something in their 
favor, and where our native birds are 
so scarce, driven away by the English 
sparrow, I must confess that their pres- 
ence seems pleasing. 

The sum and substance of the mat- 
ter, as far as we have gone at present, 
seems to be that if the starling could 
remain in only moderate numbers in 
a locality, its presence would not be 
particularly objectionable, but that if, 
after spreading out all over the country, 
it locally increases to great numbers and 
immense flocks, as it gives every promise 
of doing, it will become’a very serious 
menace both to our useful native birds 
and to agriculture. 
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N the summer and autumn of 1871, 
almost before I was in my teens, I 
sojourned in Paradise, which would 
be an excellent definition of the wil- 
derness of interior Guysboro County 
in Nova Scotia before the gold- 

hunters began to pollute it. For, after 
reviewing the many future states of 
blessedness of the great religions, I long 
ago came to the .conclusion that the 
American Indian, with his “Happy 
Hunting-Ground,” had the most to an- 
ticipate. As to a heaven where they 
play the harp, sing, and worship, with 
dimpled smiles entirely eliminated— 
what a lugubrious outlook! 

I remember it as yesterday. Ronald 


McQuarrie (he is living and guiding to 
this day) was one of our guides, all 
Highland Scotch stock, and he was tak- 
ing me to fish a small stream that ran 
into Big Liscomb Lake through a bog 
that started at the very base of a hard- 
wood ridge. My mouth had been wa- 
tering for days for a cast in this stream, 
and it annoyed me that Ronald should 
stop so often to examine this soft spot in 
the old lumber road or that insignificant 
young birch or maple. At one place he 
stopped short with a grunt. 

“What’s the matter?” quoth I. 

“Hm, there’s moose handy here,” re- 
plied Ronald, “and a lot o’ them. Look 
a’ them tracks, and see yon birch, how 
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a bull’s hooked it last autumn. They’re 
back again in the deestrick and that’s a 
guid thing to know.” 

For the woodsman moose-hunting be- 
gins in spring; or perhaps it would be 
truer to say that it goes on continuously, 
for your hunter never enters the woods 
without keeping his eye peeled for signs 
of game. The result is that, when the 
season opens, he knows where to go, 
which of course is where the game is 
sure to be found. ‘This is probably of 
greater importance in Nova Scotia than 
New Brunswick or Quebec, because in 
those territories the moose seem to be 
more creatures of habit in their places of 
residence. There you may read every 
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year of moose killed by being called to 
the shores of some rather small pond. 

Nova Scotia moose are better edu- 
cated, and, though there are places 
where they may always be found, these 
are rarer. I have known one of the 
best bogs, famous for its results, to be 
quite “‘mooseless”’ for a season, or even 
two. Most guides go out with camping 
and fishing parties in spring and sum- 
mer, and they seldom fail to take care- 
ful note, thus early in the year, of the 
signs of moose and other game. 

The natives often call still-hunting 
“creepin’ a moose,” and that may de- 
scribe it sufficiently. It is the science of 
approaching a moose to get within rifle- 






































Courtesy Forest City Hunting Club, 
THE UNROMANTIC PART. 
shot, by means of tracking it and steal- 
ing up to it under cover of the wind. 
The softer the ground the better, as 
then the hunter’s movements are less 
easy to hear, the ideal conditions being 
a fresh wind with newly fallen snow, 
which deadens the hunter’s steps and 
shows the animal’s tracks perfectly. 
Stalking is the classic name, but we 
have come to distinguish still-hunting as 
taking place more in thick, heavily 
wooded country. 

Maine begins her season October 
15th, making still-hunting the only way 
to get moose in that State. In most 
of the other moose countries it begins 
after the calling season has ended, al- 
though still-hunting is often employed 
even in calling, especially when a bull, 
either with a cow or still unmated, re- 
fuses to come into the open. In fact 
there are guides who regularly rely 
upon “creeping” their bull when once 
the animal is within a few hundred 
yards. Other callers invariably place 
their sportsmen somewhere in the path 
of the approaching bull, experience hav- 
ing told them where the animals are 
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likely to come out on a particular bog 
or lake shore. 

A word or two in regard to outfit. 
We are in for a tramp, and more likely 
than not a wet one, for, even if the 
weather chances to be dry, we shall all 
perspire freely, and at least a bog or 
two will have to be negotiated. It fol- 
lows that woolen underclothing, not too 
thick, should be worn. The feet should 
be clad in one or more pairs of heavy 
socks and then encased in some kind of 
a moccasin, the ankle larrigan* being 
best, or the new hunting shoe of leather 
with rubber feet. I do not much like 
the latter myself, but many experienced 
men do. 

The outer clothing should be of wool, 
or at least some material that makes no 
noise when brought into contact with 
trees and underbrush. Avoid anything 
of the canvas variety. The very best is 
an old but still good pair of trousers, 
cut a little short and slit at the bottoms 
of the legs so that they will go com- 

* In Nova Scotia a larrigan is a moccasin with an 


upper reaching above the ankle; the shoe pack has a 
sole ; other countries, other terms. 
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fortably inside the socks, which are then 
pulled up over them. A belt carrying 
the hunting knife (or camera?) holds 
them up, and a sweater or easy jacket 
completes the costume, with neckerchief 
and old hat. Everything should be of 
neutral tint, black being avoided, the 
mild reds and yellowish-browns being 
better. The moose-hunting season in 
most places ends so early nowadays that 
comparatively little still-hunting is done 
in the snow except in the more northern 
regions. 

Take in your pocket an emergency 
lunch and a waterproof matchbox ; com- 
pass, too, if you know how to use it and 
have some general knowledge of the 
country. Never omit the first two arti- 
cles mentioned, for you cannot know 
where you will be if you hit the trail of 
a moose, or how far from camp. As to 
your rifle, remember that, in still-hunt- 
ing, every ounce tells on the back and 
should be saved if possible. As, in most 
moose regions in the East, you are not 
likely to get a very long shot, a rifle like 
the light-weight 1886 .45-70 might be 
chosen, though there are others that are 
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THE MEAT. 
excellent, as the .405, the .35, or, if you 
are looking for long shots, the new 
Springfield. Automatics are quite un- 
necessary and usually carry a lighter 
bullet, which is a drawback in moose 
hunting. Carry your cartridges in loops 
on the belt, or in some other way so 
that they will not click together, for 
you must go silently about your work. 
Unless you are leading it is not well to 
carry a cartridge in the barrel. Keep 
one handy and then slide it into the 
breech without noise when you want to 
shoot or think you are likely to do so 
in a moment. You are after moose, not 
men. 

The middle of October had come and 
gone and the moose were beginning to 
leave the swamps and edges of the lakes 
and taking to the ridges, though these 
in Nova Scotia are so surrounded by 
swales and black-spruce swamps that 
the country remains rather varied in 
character, hardwood ridges, barrens, and 
swamps alternating indiscriminately. 
Then the moose begin to “yard,” that 
is, the mated pair, with perhaps one or 
more tolerated calves of that spring, set- 
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tle down in some district well provided 
with feed, mostly the leaves, twigs, and 
bark of young trees, maples, birches, 
ferns, etc. They remain in this yard all 
winter, the extent of it depending upon 
the amount of feed. If this is abundant 
the moose will not have to wander so 
far, and the yard will be comparatively 
small; if scarce, it may be some square 
miles in stretch. 

At this season they leave their beds, 
drink, and begin to feed about daybreak, 
and are apt to lie down some time be- 
tween ten o'clock and noon. From this 
time on it is hard to tell whether they 
will be lying down or feeding, much de- 
pending on the weather. The still 
hunter must in any case go slow and 
keep his eye peeled. Still hunting is, 
as I have often asserted before, more 
deadly than calling. Let Lou Harlow, 
Sam Glode, Johnny McEwan, or Pat 
Lacy but find a vard that has not been 
disturbed and I would not give much 
for the lives of its inmates. If the 
hunter is very familiar with the country 
the moose is as good as dead, and in 
snow even “deader,” as Lou says. 


Taking to the Woods 


It was well into November when 
Lou, Sam, and I started out for a le- 
cality near Annie Moorhouse Lake 
where we had seen plenty of signs dur- 
ing the summer and where the feed 
seemed to be abundant. The yard we 
expected to find was on the south side 
of Flander’s brook, and consisted of 
hilly hard and soft wood groves, around 
and through which black-spruce swamps 
ran in all directions, an ideal home for 
the great deer in all seasons. We 
camped in the Flander’s valley, and 
next morning very early climbed the 
hill and struck across for a ridge to the 
east, overlooking a barren that stretched 
away for a mile to the lake, from which 
a thick swamp, edging a little stream, 
ran more to the south. 

At this season there are three prin- 
cipal signs of nearby moose, fresh beds, 
tracks, and croppings, the last men- 


tioned being by far the most reliable, 
and carefully did we scan the ground 
and the foliage as we crossed the bar- 
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ren with the wind coming from the 
southwest, to our right cheeks. At the 
other side of the barren there was a bit 
of a swamp, at the foot of the ridge, 
and here we proceeded with great delib- 
eration. Lou was leading, with myself 
next and Sam last. Three are too many 
for still hunting, but we were no tender- 
feet and presumed upon our skill. 
Nevertheless, if you want to “creep” 
your moose, go alone, or confine your 
party to your guide only. 

We had hardly gone ten steps over 
the soft moss when Lou stopped short 
with his eyes riveted on a bunch of 
young moosewood (striped maple) 
just in the opening ahead. Seeing noth- 
ing of our game in any direction, he 
went on and presently we were all ex- 
amining the slender twigs that had 
been cut by the keen teeth of a moose 
within a short time. The game had 
been here sure enough, but how long 
ago? The many tracks were fresh, but 
how fresh? 

“Three days old,” murmured Lou 
under his breath. Sam nodded in ac- 
quiescence. Without another word Lou 
turned back and soon we were follow- 
ing him in almost the exactly opposite 
direction. The uninitiated would won- 
der at this, but to us it was self-evident- 
ly the only course to pursue. The wind 
was from the southwest and the ridge 
extended rather to the northeast and 
formed in all probability a part of the 
yard. Hence, if we were to go on from 
the place where we found the three- 
days-old browsing in the direction we 
originally were taking, we should run 
the greatest risk of getting to wind- 
ward of the moose, and he would smell 
us at once and leave for an adjoining 
county. Our object was, therefore, to 
work farther to leeward of the yard, 
which we did by retracing our steps 
so as to get well behind the ridge, then 
bearing around again to the south with 
the wind in our faces. 

The loop that we made was not a 
wide one and we struck the confines of 
the yard again about half a mile from 
where we saw the first browsing. 
There was another important reason 
why we wished to be sure of being well 
to leeward of the yard. It was only 














a little after daybreak, and moose gen- 
erally lie down for the night on the 
leeward limit of their yard, rising in 
the morning and feeding somewhat to 
windward, usually in irregular circles. 
Hence at this hour of the morning, 
with the wind where it was, we had to 
enter the yard from the northeast in or- 
der to make sure that the quarry was 
to windward of us. 

The general reader may be surprised 
to learn that a moose, though usually 
feeding to windward, will, when he lies 
down, turn about and walk at least a 
few steps in the general direction of his 
back track, lying down then with his 
nose to leeward, the wind blowing from 
behind his back. A moment’s consid- 
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SH BROWSING. 


eration will show the reason for this. 
His one supreme weapon of defense is 
his nose, his next his ears, and lastly 
come his eyes. But, since no animal 
has any idea that what it sees is less 
real than what it smells or hears, he 
undoubtedly trusts his eyes most, just 
like human beings... They also make 
the same mistake, “as viz.,” when they 
meet a skunk in the twilight! 

Our moose trusts his eyes down wind, 
and throws his enormous ears about in 
the air, sure that they will catch all 
sounds, from whatever direction, and 
his nose all odors. It follows that, if 
you follow the track of a moose with- 
out departing from it, you are apt to 
be fooled, and not notice where he 
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turned off or retraced his steps, with 
the result that you will either pass him 
unseen, or, still more likely, will blun- 
der on him or so near to him that he 
will hear you and then—adios! In 
fact both results are all too likely. How 
to approach the animal successfully will 
appear directly. 

It was not long before fresh signs 
were apparent to all three of us. The 
clean cuttings of the twigs were a shade 
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the curve, when we found ourselves 
once more at the foot of the ridge, this 
time at its extreme northeastern end, 
which was bordered by another exten- 
sive swamp. Lou hesitated, but finally 
began to ascend the slope where a kind 
of ravine partly divided it. Very slow- 


ly and carefully we worked up the 
slight rise, for, unless our moose had 
gone into the swamp to the northward, 
in which case we had as good as lost 
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TRACKING IN HEAVY SNOWS IN THE MAINE MOOSE COUNTRY. 


whiter than those in the other place, 
and the tracks in the thick moss so new 
that Sam got down on all fours and 
took a good smell of one or two. Lou 
gave him a questioning glance, but Sam 
shook his head. 

“At least two days old,” he said. Lou 
pulled down another cropped sapling 
and examined the marks. Without an- 
other word he turned once again and 
retraced his steps for a hundred yards 
or more, swerving off then to the right, 
or eastward. This time we walked 
very warily and with frequent stops to 
examine some sign that proved old un- 
til possibly a mile had been covered by 


him, he was somewhere to our right and 
not far away. 

The hill was not high, and as we de- 
scended it on the farther side, we came 
across, at the edge of the swampy bar- 
ren below, the surest of signs of an in- 
habited yard, three fresh beds in the 
moss. Instinctively each one looked to 
his rifle, and Lou slid a cartridge into 
his barrel. I made sure that my car- 
tridge was where I could grasp it in an 
instant. At every wary step the signs 
confirmed the near presence of game. 
The ground was soft and the three 
tracks were as plain as if engraved in 
stone. There was the big one with 





STILL-HUNTING THE MOOSE 


rounded toe of the bull, the smaller 
pointed one of the cow, and a second 
smaller one, probably of a yearling. 

How carefully we glided through 
that thickly underbrushed second 
growth. Every step was studied, every 
suspicious-looking stick or. too dry leaf 
was avoided, every opposing branch 
was slowly and carefully put aside with 
the hand. It was a test that was a test 
for three men to creep up on three 
moose down in that low land, where 
the breeze was only half its force up on 
the high barrens. ‘The going, to be 
sure, was in our favor, being soft. 

At one place Lou stooped and point- 
ed to the bull’s track. “Lame!” He 
formed the word with his lips, but no 
sound came from them. It was true, 
for one of the hind hoof prints was 
much deeper than the other, and this 
appeared to be constantly the case. The 
conclusion was inevitable: a lame left 
hind leg, probably from an old wound. 
All the worse, for the old boy would 
be only the warier for the experience. 

Painfully we dragged along, hardly 


daring to breathe, when again Lou 
stopped and pointed to a tree on one 


side and then on the other. He turned 
to us a face of wonder, as indeed he 
might, for the two trees seemed at least 
five feet apart, and both were scarred 
with the marks of heavy antlers hitting 
the tender maple bark. Frequently we 
stopped and remained motionless for a 
minute or two, listening with all our 
souls. The croppings were absolutely 
fresh and must have been made that 
very morning, proving that the quarry 
was still before and to windward of us. 
It was only about half past eight, 
and the animals could not yet be lying 
down. I expected to hear them, as 
there were three of them, and moose are 
often somewhat loquacious, though not 
so much so as in the rutting season, 
when the bull will keep up a constant 
conversation with his newly acquired 
wife. Now both Lou and Sam make 
one very peculiar assertion, namely, that, 
as a rule, moose, when they start to lie 
down, or even to change direction, will 
almost invariably turn to the right. It 
follows that you will do best to hunt to 
the right, and that is what we did. 
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The moose were undoubtedly feeding 
in irregular circles in front of us. 
Hence, when we came to very fresh 
tracks and browsings, we crossed them 
and proceeded to the right until we 
again cut the fresh trail, and still no 
moose. We were thus describing a suc- 
cession of figure threes, as Pat Lacy 
calls them. I had begun to fear that 
the game had heard us and decamped, 
but the tracks showed no sign of haste. 

At last we slowly ascended a second 
slight rise, and on the top Lou took one 
good look at the country and then point- 
ed to a spot in the timber directly to 
windward of us. He then motioned 
that I should make another loop to the 
right, while he and Sam took the left. 


Close to the Game 


“They can’t be two hundred yards 
off,” he whispered as I slipped a car- 
tridge into my rifle and gingerly drift- 
ed into the second growth. Hardly had 
I left the Indians when a faint noise 
caught my ear, a kind of subdued squeal. 
Pausing for a second I heard it once 
more and recognized the blat of a 
yearling moose. The answering whine 
of the cow was next heard, and my 
heart began to thump, as it doubtless 
always will when I “get next” to a 
moose, no matter how old I grow. 
Skirting a watery place in the wood, I 
proceeded as rapidly as I could while 
making myself as much as possible into 
a snake. 

Once a small twig snapped under my 
foot, and I crushed down a most un- 
complimentary remark in regard to my- 
self. But the noise was too minute to 
frighten the doomed beast in my front. 
I judged that the bull would perhaps 
lag behind his family, and, as they were 
feeding somewhat into the wind, he 
would be nearer me than the other 
moose. I was right. As I crawled 
painfully up on a great flat rock and 
lifted my head partly above its crest, a 
slight swishing of leaves caught my at- 
tention. I looked and beheld, partially 
concealed by the thick foliage, the out- 
lines of an immense bull moose, who 
was leisurely cropping the tender leaves 
of a young maple. 
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He was so near me, not over thirty 
yards away, that I very nearly had buck 
fever. However, I pulled myself to- 
gether and made an estimate of the 
spread of his antlers. The process was 
a short one, for it was very evident that 
the head was much finer than any I 
already possessed. That fact was the 
great deer’s doom. Drawing my rifle 
up, I raised the hammer and covered 
his neck, where the shoulder begins and 
not too high. I hated to do it, but it was 
but the coup de grace, the necessary ex- 
ecution. I had at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that the magnificent animal 
in all probability never felt the deadly 
stroke. 

The next moment the Indians were 
on the spot rejoicing. The flask went 
round and the tape was stretched over 
the antlers, which proved large but sev- 
eral inches short of five feet. An old 
bullet wound in the left haunch proved 
the correctness of Lou’s diagnosis. 
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Were we proud? Not I for one. 
No doubt the thing had been perfectly 
planned and cleanly executed, but to 
shoot that great bull down as he stood 
there unsuspiciously feeding—is this the 
“fair and square still hunting” we so 
often hear lauded over the art of call- 
ing? Both methods are unfair, since 
the beast has no chance to “get back” 
at the hunter, but, of the two, calling 
is the more sportsmanlike. 

However, why indulge in sentiment? 
The killing is necessary if you hunt, 
and all that makes hunting is fine and 
even ennobling—all except the act of 
killing. It is exciting and you live in- 
tensely for some minutes, making mem- 
ories that cannot fade. Calling a 
moose and creeping a moose are both 
difficult and interesting. Try it, and 
when you have imitated old Mattio’s 
feat of creeping up to a reposing bull 
moose and slapping him on the haunch, 
you are a master! 


THE END OF THE SEASON 
By W. G. TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ 


HERE’S a keen wind searching the marshes 
With a tang of the distant sea, 
And a wind-blown sky of opal 
For a sense of Infinity— 
As a dog and I, together, 
Sit close and curse the weather, 
And sigh for the gray-goose feather— 
While a cramp strikes to the knee. 


There’s the loneliness of Sahara, 

Except for his patient head 

And his wet nose lifted to windward 

For a squadron fan-wise spread— 

As we sigh that the summer’s over, 

With our long tramps through the clover, 
I and this old land-rover, 

Though scarce a word is said. 


There’s a stealthy sea-fog stalking 
Across the ghostly dune, 

As we turn us, empty-handed, 
With a half-forgotten tune— 
Some day we'll quit our roaming, 
Together, in the gloaming, 

Two shades that would be homing 


Beneath a hunting moon. 
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FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


Ly William Fleylrger & 


Illustrated by Hy. 8. Watson 


F anybody ever starts the Unwilling 
Friends of the Fish Society I’ll join 
as a charter member. I’ve fished 
New York harbor and its vicinity 
from steamboats, ocean piers, river 
piers, and rowboats. For over ten 

years my fishing results might be likened 
to a famine. Once to my fishing bas- 
ket there came a feast—just once. 

That was in the summer of 1908 
when lafayettes were so plentiful 
around New York that they interfered 
with one another. Fishing from Pier 
B, Jersey City, I caught one hundred 
and thirty-five of the little fish in four 
hours. On my way to the street I met 
the pier watchman. 

“How many?” he asked. 

“One hundred and thirty-five,” I 
said proudly. 

“Lafayettes?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

The watchman sniffed. “A big man 
like you,” he said; “you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

So what’s the use? 


Every time I throw over a line the 
fish surely gather around and declare 
a public fish holiday; and if there is 
such a thing as a fish mayor I’d like 
to bet that he makes a speech and calls 
me something sounding like “the best 
friend, my fellow flounders, that we 
ever had.” If they publish a Deep Sea 
Herald they certainly must run my 
photograph every week. 

I started fishing from the piers of 
Hoboken. For the first year or so my 
sinker was always so light that it 
dragged bottom, or it was so heavy that 
it stuck. If the sinker didn’t give me 
trouble, my hooks were either too high 
or too low. Finally, however, I mas- 
tered the science of hooks and sinkers. 
About the same time I bought a book 
about fishing around New York harbor. 
I read this: “It is not uncommon for 
a fisherman to catch fifty to one hun- 
dred and fifty tomcod in a day from 
one of the piers that jut into New York 
Bay or the East or the North rivers.” 

After reading that gem I decided that 
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I'VE FISHED NEW YORK HARBOR AND ITS VICINITY FROM STEAM- 
BOATS, OCEAN PIERS, RIVER PIERS, AND ROWBOATS. 


I would not be greedy, but that I 
would always be satisfied with about 
thirty tomcod. Yet, though I fished the 
piers for several more years, I never 
caught more than five tomcod in any 
one day. 

Perhaps it was the bait. I do not 
know. In fact, I think that I know 
very little about fishing anyway, for as 
soon as I mastered the art of hooks and 
sinkers, I ran against the bait problem. 
Did you ever meet the bait evil? 

Once, to give an illustration, I start- 
ed for my favorite dock and stopped in 
on the way to get some bait. 

“What are they taking, Sam?” I 
asked. 

“Sandworms,” he said; “taking noth- 
ing else, sir. Got some fine, fresh 
worms, sir.” 

I bought sandworms. However, the 
fish did not bite. Three men along- 
side of me pulled up fish after fish. Af- 
ter a while I asked: 

“What bait?” 


“Bloodworms,” they said; “haven’t 
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been biting on anything else for a 
week. Didn’t bring sandworms, did 
you?” 

You can see from this that my lot 
as a fisherman has indeed been a hard 
and a sorrowful one. For if I took 
bloodworms the fish would be biting 
on sandworms, and if I took both kinds 
of worms they’d only be biting on soft 
clam or shrimp. 

Once I took all four baits along. I 
was desperate. The fishing brigade sat 
on the pier all that day and far into 
that night and not one of us got a bite. 

Yet I am not a misanthropist. 

After that I started to raid the fish- 
ing banks out past Sandy Hook. Six 
times I made the trip, and each time I 
went down the man who caught a fish 
of any kind was deemed so lucky that 
everybody went around and looked at 
him on the way home. On all these 
trips I heard fishermen muttering: 

“There’s a Jonah on board.” 

I guess I was the Jonah. I make 
this confession because I never again ex- 











pect to play endman for the fish that 
inhabit those banks. 

On my seventh trip to the banks the 
fish were biting. I cast a line from 
the second deck. My cast brought me 
foul of a hand line dropped from the 
lower deck. I saw the man on the 
lower deck haul in his line and my line 
too. 

“Careful there,” I called. 

“Certainly,” he said pleasantly and 
cut my line. My hooks and sinker 
sank, and while they were resting on 
the bottom everybody around me was 
getting fish. 

I bought another outfit and cast from 
the third or upper deck, my nature not 
at all discouraged by the experience 
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WHILE I MOPED EVERYBODY WAS CATCHING FISH. 
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with the lower deck ruffian. Soon I 
got a strike. The fish came out of the 
water close to the boat. As it swung 
even with the lower deck—the hand 
line deck, the ruffian deck—a hand 
reached out and pulled fish and all out 
of sight and in among the hand line 
fishermen. 

I jerked the line smartly. The end 
came into view again—but the fish was 
gone. 

I went downstairs and looked for the 
man who had stolen my fish—my first 
fishing-banks fish. Not finding him, I 
came to the third deck again. My pole 
was ruined. Somebody had stepped on 
it and had smashed it in two in my 
absence. 
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And everybody on the boat was get- 
ting fish. 

I bought a drop line, and defying 
misfortune, went to the lower deck. 

Porgies were running that day. We 
were over a rocky bottom and my line 
got stuck, after a while, among the bot- 
tom crevices. I tugged experimentally 
on the line, while a jovial German, 
standing next to me, showed his in- 
terest. 

“Pull it harder,” he advised. 

He reached out a fat hand and pulled. 
I brought in my line minus hooks and 
sinker. They were caught some place 
on the bottom. His pull had broken 
the line. 

The German was contrite. He 
pushed a monster green fishing basket 
toward me. “Help yourself to my 
tackle,” he invited. 

I shook my head, went to the third 
deck, and sat down in one of the life 
boats resting on the deck. While I 
moped everybody was catching fish. 
That is, everybody was catching fish 
who might be expected to catch any. 
My family expressed no surprise when 
I came home empty-handed. 

A month later, as one of a party of 
four, I went to the banks again. Be- 
fore the boat anchored we decided that 
the man who caught the first, the last, 
the smallest, and the largest fish should 
treat on the sail home. Only one fish 
was caught by our party that day. I 
caught it. 

“You buy for catching the largest 
fish,” my friends said. 

I nodded. 

“And also for catching the smallest.” 

I protested. 

“Who caught a smaller fish?” they 
asked. 

I saw the point. “I suppose I buy 
for catching the first and the last fish 
too?” I inquired. 

They complimented me 
knowledge. 

Since then, whenever I have a hank- 
ering to try my luck at the fishing banks 
I think of that one disastrous fish, and 
my temptation dies. 

After that experience I took to the 
piers around Coney Island. For weeks 
the columns of the New York news- 


on my 
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papers told of the catches at these piers, 
I fell. 

I do not doubt the veracity of the 
Captain Jims, and the Commodore 
Jacks, and the Admiral Bills that write 
fishing letters to the daily newspapers, 
I suppose these men are truthful in their 
reports of catches. However, whenever 
I got to Coney Island the fishermen I 
saw were willing to offer prizes for any 
fish that would take a chance and strike 
at a hook. Five different times I got 
a line over the side of one of the ocean 
piers and waited all day for a strike. 
A dozen times I made briefer visits to 
these same piers and came away fish- 
less. Yet after each of these trips Cap- 
tain Jim, or Commodore Jack, or Ad- 
miral— But, then, I’m not doubting 
the truth of these reports. 

For a week last fall I read of heavy 
catches of ling at Coney Island. I 
picked out a hard, cold night as my 
time to get my share. Out toward the 
end of the pier, with the cold wind 
whistling about me, I cast and waited, 
and waited, and— Between waits I 
wore a path to the little eating house 
at the head of the pier and gulped hot 
coffee. 

There are more cheerful places than 
a Coney Island pier on a biting night. 
My feet stung with the cold, my fingers 
stiffened with it, my nose— Jerk! A 
strike. 

I reeled in that line the way a man 
will reel who has been waiting five 
hours in the cold for a bite. I brought 
the fish—my first Coney Island fish— 
over the pier railing and looked it 
straight in the eye. With that look 
Coney and I ceased to be friends. I 
had caught a SEA ROBIN. 

Some little time afterwards I met 
Reilly, the guard at the Commercial 
Trust Company of New Jersey, in Jer- 
sey City, and told him my troubles, 
Reilly is the type of fisherman that al- 
ways brings home a mess. He told me 
a stirring story of the carp, perch, and 
eels that he had caught in Overpeck 
Creek, a branch of the Hackensack 
River, in New Jersey. 

“You live out that way,” he said; 
“try that fishing.” 

So I hired a rowboat and set forth 
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HE TOLD ME A STIRRING STORY OF THE CARP, PERCH, AND EELS 
THAT HE HAD CAUGHT. 


with two light poles. I cast and wait- 
ed, and reeled in and cast again, until 
even my enthusiasm was dampened. 
Purple shadows were darkening the wa- 
ter as two young men paddled past me 
in a canoe. 

“Fishing?” they asked. 

I said that I was merely passing away 
an idle day. 

“You might fish here all day and 
not get a bite,” said one. “Too many 
nets around the mouth of the creek.” 

Next day I saw Reilly. 


“How long is it since you fished the 
Overpeck?” I asked. 

“About ten years,” he answered 
calmly. “Get a good mess?” 

Last week I met a friend who has 
caught more fish than I have ever seen. 

“Go trawling for bluefish, old man,” 
he advised. “It’s great sport. After 
you get your line over among the chum 
you wait a moment, and then, smash—” 

“You wake up?” I volunteered. 

We have not spoken since. I am 
thinking of going crabbing. 











ATHLETICS 


N athlete is like an 

aeronaut—safe enough 

while going, but in 

danger the moment he 

stops, especially if he 

stops suddenly! There 
was a world of shrewd athletic philos- 
ophy in the words of Darius Green of 
the immortal “Flying Machine”: 


“Wall, I like flyin” well enough, 
But it ain’t sech a fearful sight 
O’ fun, when you happen to come to light,” 


Thus unconsciously plagiarizing the 
sentiment of an earlier Greek aviator, 
who explained that falling was pleas- 
ant enough, but it was the sudden stop 
at the bottom that hurt you. 

If the first great danger of athletics 
for the professional, or business man, 
the brain-worker and man of sedentary 
habits generally is not getting enough of 
them, the second is like unto it—stop- 
ping them too soon. No little of the 
bad after-effects so frequently ascribed 
to athletics in college and school life is 
really due to their sudden discontinu- 
ance after graduation. 

The idea seems to be that athletics 
are either among the frivolities and en- 
joyments of the springtime of life, which 
the grown man with his serious inter- 
ests and weightier cares can dispense 
with, or else that, while useful and val- 
uable in developing the body during its 
growing period, when once full stature 
and mature vigor have been attained, 
there is no longer any need of this sort 
of kindergarten work. The building is 
finished, throw away the trowel and the 
hammer, as if no additions or repairs 
would ever be needed. In the quaint 
German phrase, we may “throw away 
the baby with the bath.” 

The building of man is never finished, 
until he is dead. His life is all in one 


piece, and what is good for him at one 
stage of his existence, is, mutatis mu- 
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tandis, good for him in all. While 
man’s mere stature and gross weight, 
and even “horse-power” may have at- 
tained their maximum by twenty-two or 
twenty-three, the efficiency of both his 
mind and body, for his particular life- 
work, ought to, and under most circum- 
stances does go on steadily increasing un- 
til he is fifty, fifty-five, and even sixty 
years of age. And the same health-giv- 
ing agency—exercise in the open air— 
which has been the very life secret of his 
structural growth and development, is 
equally indispensable to his further func- 
tional development and growth in efh- 
ciency. We not merely limit our 
growth, but actually shorten our lives 
by taken it for granted that we have 
reached our limit at a certain age or 
stage, and may, therefore, drop the 
means of further progress—play in the 
open air. When we stop playing, we 
stop growing! 

Play is just as necessary to keep a 
grown man young and a middle-aged 
man from growing old, as it is to make 
a child grow into aman. Wordsworth’s 
lines are as sound physiology as good 
poetry: 

“My heart leaps up when I behold 
The rainbow in the sky ; 
So was it when my life began, 


So be it when I am a man, 
Or let me die.” 


In childhood we play because we are 
young; in middle life we are young be- 
cause we play, and if we keep it up we 
shall never know that we are old until 
we are one day suddenly dead. Yet the 
absurd idea has grown up, and Mrs. 
Grundy has adopted it with her usual 
fatuousness, that play is something un- 
dignified in a grown man and unbecom- 
ing in a lady. And this, unfortunately, 
is one of the rare instances where 
“thinking makes it so.” After a man 
has practiced this belief in the useless- 
ness of exercise for half a decade or so, 
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and become fat and pompous and red- 
faced, or pale and slack-muscled and 
short-winded, then the contortions that 
he indulges in when he decides to un- 
bend and try to play furnish consider- 
ably more entertainmen: to spectators 
than to himself. 

Free, enjoyable, health-giving play is, 
of course, impossible in the straight- 
jacket livery of civilization, whether it 
be the stiff hat and high collar, cast-iron 
shirt front and patent leather shoes, 
which the tyranny of civilization has 
riveted upon the male adult, or the steel- 
ribbed corset, the thirty-six-inch hat, the 
crippling skirt, and the back-breaking, 
high-heeled shoe, which the grown fe- 
male has been melted and poured hot 
into. After they have worn this harness 
ten or fifteen years, both sexes are afraid 
to leave it off—for they know what they 
would look like without it! 

Every line of the human figure should 
be alive, flowing, changeable. When- 
ever we try to fix it—well, we fix it! 
As our Indian wards say, “fix it plenty.” 
The less we do in the way of “improv- 
ing” our figures, the less need they will 
have of improvement. Take care of our 
play, and our figures will take care of 
themselves! No use trying to wean the 
business man from his cutaway and silk’ 
hat, or the dowager from her corset and 
veil, for they would both be about as 
helpless and presentable without them 
as an oyster without its shell. 

The human figure should be an out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and 
muscular grace, and not the product of 
the tailor, or the mold of a corsetiére. 

Weight is no obstacle, bulk is no bar 
to gracefulness, providing that both are 
firm, mobile, elastic, and vigorous, in- 
stead of being deposited in shapeless 
lumps, or in sagging bunches. 

How often have we seen the distress- 
ing metamorphosis of a vigorous, fresh- 
colored, athletic young college man, or 
farmer’s boy, into a fat and sluggish- 
livered, or pale and stoop-shouldered, 
office prisoner, chained to his desk or 
table. Generally the more vigorous and 
thoroughly trained a youngster is, the 
slower this change is in coming about, 
but sometimes, unfortunately, the re- 
verse is the case, and the descent from 
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full vigor and bounding energy to the 
“fat and scant-of-breath” stage is even 
more rapid in men who have won ath- 
letic honors than in those of more stu- 
dious and sedentary habits. 

Hence the impression in some quar- 
ters that it is an advantage to begin to 
get into sedentary habits while young, 
so as to break yourself in for the con- 
fining routine of business and _ profes- 
sional life. But precisely the reverse is 
true, and as the best cure for that little 
knowledge which is supposed to be a 
dangerous thing is more knowledge, so 
the best preventive of any injurious re- 
action from athletic habits in young life 
is more athletics after maturity. 


The Case for Weak Muscles 


The studious and slack-muscled youth 
will find the change from college to 
business life less striking and appear to 
suffer less thereby, but that is simply be- 
cause he never lived and worked at the 
high level of vigor and efficiency of his 
more athletic fellow-student. And un- 
fortunately a higher level is a place to 
fall from as well as a plane to continue 
on. The only man who need fear a fall 
is he who has had the courage and 
energy to soar. 

What we need is a change which will 
enable our boys and young men to main- 
tain the vigorous, bounding, joyous efh- 
ciency of their college and school days, 
as nearly as may be all through their 
working lives, a change chiefly in social 
conventions, in business and public eti- 
quette, and in ideas of propriety and be- 
comingness; just to get rid of that ridic- 
ulous old Puritanic notion that play is 
a sinful gratification of the lusts of the 
flesh, unnecessary, undignified, and un- 
becoming in a staid and sober citizen. 

We need University extension courses 
in play for grownups to teach them how 
to play and make the habit fashionable 
among them. Anyone who does not 
play and who is not frequently seen 
playing in public should be regarded 
with suspicion, as only “fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils.” The golden 
text of the New Gospel is: “By play ye 
are saved.” 

It is never safe to drop athletics, but 
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to stop them suddenly is especially dan- 
gerous. Health has its “hang-overs” as 
well as dissipation. The habit of vigor- 
ous, muscular play and outdoor life 
causes an appetite and habit of enjoy- 
able eating to correspond, and this lasts 
and persists by its own momentum after 
the conditions which produced it have 
ceased. Hence, our ex-athlete, starting 
in business joyously and contentedly, 
eats from ten to twenty per cent more 
food fuel than he can burn cleanly in 
his muscle furnace. This must either be 
disposed of by reductive and eliminative 
processes in the liver and kidneys, which 
throws an undesirable strain upon those 
organs, or stored up in various parts of 
the body as fat. If the body opens the 
liver and kidney switch to dispose of 
this surplus, then it is pretty certain that 
before long the blood will become load- 
ed with food clinkers and _ half-baked 
urea, and the quondam quarterback will 
become headachy and bilious and dump- 
ish, begin to lose his appetite, and dis- 
cover for the first time in his life that he 
has a digestion. 

If, on the other hand, the body 
chooses to dump the surplus in the form 
of fat, then this is apt to become a source 
of annoyance. For although fat is an 
excellent thing in its place, that place is 
usually somewhere else, or on somebody 
else. It is deposited in cushions over 
and between the muscles, making their 
already scant and insufficient exercise 
more difficult and less effective. It ac- 
cumulates upon the abdominal wall and 
under the peritoneum and between the 
folds of the messentery, interfering with 
breathing and clogging the free, peri- 
staltic movements of the bowels. From 
a man who is merely prevented, by 
force of circumstances beyond his con- 
trol, from taking the exercise he longs 
for, the ex-athlete becomes first indif- 
ferent, then averse to exercise and finally 
to regard it as a thing to be avoided at 
all hazards, 

But these are not the only undesir- 
able processes going on in his idle body. 
The extra size and vigor of his muscles, 
which he has built up with such skill 
and care, and the additional bulk and 
thickness of wall which exercise has 
given to his heart are now no longer 
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necessary to meet the tabby-cat demands 
made upon them by his sedentary life. 
Nature is above all things an economist, 
and sometimes, like most economists, 
does not mix much brains with her 
economy. She promptly proceeds to cut 
down this superfluous and unnecessary 
bulk in both muscles and heart, and as 
the only way that she knows of getting 
rid of protein is to turn it into fat and 
then burn that fat to carbon dioxide and 
water, she sets this process in operation 
now. The inevitable results are first 
that more fuel is thrown into the already 
overloaded furnace and, what is more 
significant and dangerous, a process of 
actual fatty degeneration is set up in 
both muscles and heart. For some rea- 
son which we do not as yet clearly un- 
derstand, this process, initiated for per- 
fectly normal and healthful purposes, 
appears to be in danger of not knowing 
where to stop. 


What Happens to the Athlete’s Heart 


At all events, it is a painfully fa- 
miliar experience to find the large, 
hypertrophied, powerful heart of the 
athlete reduced within a few years, ap- 
parently by this process of surplus-burn- 


‘ing, fatty decay, to a really alarming 


state of weakness and inefficiency. If 
all goes well and no accident or emerg- 
ency occurs, even this state of affairs 
may gradually reach a balance and the 
heart get rid of its fatty, degenerating 
muscle strands and shrink down again 
to a pump of pure muscle, smaller in 
size and thinner in wall, “fitted to its 
petty part.” 

But should any acute infection strike 
such a heart in this dangerous transition 
process, while it is, so to speak, “swap- 
ping horses in the middle of a stream,” 
then the organ may find itself unable to 
rally to its own defense and be suddenly 
crippled for life, or even go down en- 
tirely in an attack of acute heart failure. 
Though it is not generally known, most 
of the acute infections of young adult 
life, such as typhoid, pneumonia, and 
tuberculosis, kill by the heart, which 
sinks overwhelmed under an accumula- 
tion of their virulent toxins. 

This is one of the reasons why we 
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have two or three times almost every 
season such painful newspaper publicity 
of the fact that some famous oarsman, 
or center-rush, or shot-putter, who has 
lapsed from the clean, hard vigor of col- 
lege life into the foul-air desk slavery 
of business, or professional, life has sud- 
denly died of typhoid, pneumonia, or 
tuberculosis. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, such a man after so sudden a 
change of his very life conditions, may 
be in even worse condition to resist a 
surprise assault upon his body fortress 
than if he had never gone into training. 
He is withdrawing his army, as it were, 
from a high plateau to the plain below, 
through a narrow and rocky defile, and 
a sudden assault may throw him into 
hopeless confusion, or cut his forces 
completely in two. 

The only way to fight this danger is 
to stay on the higher level of living and 
energizing, and the best way—Prof. 
William James to the contrary notwith- 
standing—to live upon a high level of 
mental energy is to maintain a high 
pitch of muscular energy and freshness. 

The best of all ways to lengthen our 
days is not as Tom Moore declared: 
“To steal a few hours from the night,” 
but to lengthen the period of our youth. 
Why should youth, and with it growth, 
stop at any fixed and arbitrary period, 
either chronological, social, or economic? 
Let the boy keep on being a boy as long 
as he possibly can—it will make him a 
happier, healthier, and better man in 
the long run. Let the grown man get 
rid of that foolish conventional fear of 
playing and frankly enjoying himself in 
the open and in public. The longer you 
continue your first childhood, the longer 
you will postpone your second. In fact, 
with good luck, you may avoid it alto- 
gether, and go out as suddenly and as 
cleanly as an electric light when the cur- 
rent is turned off, instead of guttering 
smokily down to the socket like a tallow 
candle. 

One of the happiest and most prom- 
ising signs of the times is the appear- 
ance of the word: “GOLF,” in large, 
legible letters upon the regular schedule 
of the working day of the successful 
business man. It is significant of much, 
and all of it good. Twenty years ago 
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the average, hard-headed captain of in- 
dustry would have been simply aghast 
at the thought of wasting golden hours 
that might have been spent in building 
up his Sacred Business in mere, unprofit- 
able sport in the open air. The man 
who openly refused to make business 
engagements after three o'clock in the 
afternoon because he wanted to play golf 
would have been looked upon as little 
short of crazy. He must be delighted 
to take every opportunity of making new 
money, that came to him up to 6 P. M. 
— indeed eager to rush downtown again 
after supper to meet opportunity at the 
front gate, or lose caste at once as a 
business man. 


As It Was in the Old Days 


If he indulged in any open-air sport 
at all, it must be strictly sub rosa and 
well out in the country where none of 
his customers or clients could possibly 
see him; and he must leave word at his 
office that he was detained by an impor- 
tant engagement out of town. As a 
special indulgence, he might go to the 
races two or three times a year, or to a 
baseball game, not oftener than once a 
week, in the summer time. One nat- 
ural and inevitable result was to increase 
the popularity of hard drinking, high 
playing, and vaudeville as the favorite 
sports and amusements of business men. 
They were the only things that they 
had either time or brains for in the 
fagged-out remnants of the day, which 
their arduous business hours left them. 

Twenty years ago the recent graduate 
who had won his sheepskin and was 
starting out on his career in life, whether 
commercial or professional, who at- 
tempted to continue in his new environ- 
ment his established habits of tennis and 
baseball and football and rowing and 
fencing would find himself promptly 
taken aside by some anxious mentor and 
informed that he “must drop all those 
baby games and that sort of darn fool- 
ishness” if he ever hoped to acquire a 
reputation for solidity and trustworthi- 
ness. 

“Why, if one of your patients were 
to come by and see you in those tennis 
flannels,” said a gray-headed surgeon to 
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a young colleague of mine, “he’d never 
call you to a serious case again as long 
as he lived. That sort of foolishness is 
all right for boys, but it will never do 
for men who have to take the respon- 
sibility of other people’s lives on their 
shoulders.” 

And the old gentleman simply re- 
flected the general sentiment of that 
Middle-Western community. We have 
left that stage pretty well behind us, 
thank Heaven, but there is still room 
for further improvement. 


Where the English Beat Us 


One of the secrets of the wonderful 
vigor and vitality of the English nation 
is their attitude toward sports and 
games in the open air, not merely in 
childhood and in youth, but through all 
ages, down to the very end of life. The 


boy who has become a cricketer, or a 
football player, or an oarsman, or a 
cross-country runner in his school or col- 
lege, goes right on with his practice and 
his matches when he starts into business 
and professional life and plays just as 


hard and almost as regularly in the long 
summer evenings and on his religiously 
observed Saturday half-holidays and 
Sundays at forty as he did at fourteen. 

There are almost as many cricket, 
hockey, rowing, fencing, and other ath- 
letic clubs in England the majority of 
whose members are over thirty-five, as 
there are of those under that age. The 
youngster, taking up his life work, joins 
one or more of these clubs in his new 
town or neighborhood, just as much as a 
matter of course as he joins his church 
or his Y. M. C. A., or Literary Club, 
or Lodge. If he has been successful in 
“making” his school cricket team or 
crew, he sets out to win a place upon 
his county team. 

Not only does a young fellow’s ath- 
letic life not stop at twenty-two or 
twenty-three, but no one is expected to 
do his best, in any form of team ath- 
letics, under thirty to thirty-five, and far 
the best played and most eagerly at- 
tended championship games of cricket, of 
football, of tennis, and the greatest row- 
ing matches are those between Middle- 
sex and Surrey, or North and South, or 
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English and Scotch, or all England and 
Colonial teams, or crews made up chiefly 
of men from twenty-five to forty-five 
years of age. 

One of the best-known cricketers of 
all England, for instance, was, for fif- 
teen years, until he retired voluntarily 
at the age of fifty-four, a doctor of good 
standing and lucrative practice, whose 
patients were perfectly willing to grant 
him a three months’ summer vacation 
to play the National Game for the sake 
of having such a distinguished and high- 
ly respected individual as their family 
physician, during the remaining nine 
months. 

So far from known and recognized skill 
in athletics being a drawback to young 
professional men, there can be no better 
introduction to desirable patients and 
wealthy clients for a young doctor, or 
a young lawyer, than a place on his 
county cricket or football team and the 
reputation that goes with such an honor! 
The whole country for miles around 
London, or any of the larger cities, is 
fairly peppered with cricket creases, golf 
links, lacrosse and football fields, and 
hockey grounds; and on Saturday after- 
noons groups of energetic, white-shirted 
players are far more numerous than 
cattle and sheep. 

They are not half so particular or 
hard to suit as our American gilded 
youth in regard to flawless turf and 
rolled levels and perfectly graded 
grounds. Any stretch of pasture land 
which is level enough to plow and big 
enough to stick two goal posts in, will 
serve them for football, hockey, or la- 
crosse; and those who cannot afford a 
field, form themselves into harriers’ 
clubs and chase human hares by paper 
scent across country, or along the lanes 
and foot paths. 

Even if the Duke of Wellington did 
not say that the battle of Waterloo was 
won on the cricket field at Eton, the 
basis of England’s century-long triumph 
of colonization and world empire was 
unquestionably laid upon her evergreen 
turf, across the rough, sedgy sward of 
her greens and commons, and among 
the heathery tussocks and gorse of her 
heaths and moorlands. 

This admirable fashion is, fortunate- 











ly, spreading rapidly in this country 
and almost every town that has a good 
opinion of itself has its golf links, its 
Country Club, and its public grounds in 
parks or elsewhere, for baseball, tennis, 
football, or lacrosse. ‘The rapid and 
universal spread of the vacation habit 
and the increasing tendency all over the 
country and among all classes of society 
to acquire summer camps, cottages, or 
homes, ranging from the rudest and 
most primitive ‘to the most elaborate and 
expensive, is also a most encouraging 
and hopeful sign for the future vigor 
and happiness of the race. 


Even Winter No Bar 


For a long time our more rigorous 
winter was looked upon as an almost in- 
superable obstacle to all-the-year-round 
athletics, but now that we have delib- 
erately set ourselves to utilizing them, 
we find that its frost and snow have 
almost as many compensations as draw- 
backs, from their exhilarating possibili- 
ties of coasting, tobogganing, skating, 
with ice-hockey, skiing, curling, and 
snow-shoeing. Indeed, so alluring and 
delightful are these winter sports that 
thousands of Englishmen and French- 
men have got into the habit of going 
every winter, from their mild, but rather 
raw and sodden winter climate and ever- 
green turf, to the high valleys of the 
Alps, the Engadine and Maloja, for the 
special purpose of coasting, skating, and 
skiing. So successful have these win- 
ter sports become that some of our New 
England and Adirondack summer re- 
sorts are taking courage to advertise 
themselves as open the year round for 
the keen and biting delights of winter 
pastimes. 

In fact, a man who keeps himself in 
reasonable vigor and training can en- 
joy himself in the open air as heartily 
and as healthfully in even our sharp 
American winter as in any other season 
of the year. The rapidly growing habit 
of going back to the summer home, or 
down to the country for Christmas, 
while originally little better than an 
act of brainless Anglomania by our 
Smart Set, has proved so exhilarating 
and refreshing that it now stands on 
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its own merits and bids fair to become 
a national habit for city dwellers. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted up- 
on that these things are not luxuries— 
they are necessaries!—necessary to ex- 
istence, necessary to vigor, necessary to 
endurance, necessarv to effective work 
and to happiness in life. Play makes the 
boy a man, sports in the open air keep 
the man from becoming old, keep his 
muscles springy, his head clear, his eye 
bright, his arteries elastic, and his judg- 
ment and temper sound. It is perfectly 
true that certain men, especially those 
of tough and long-lived ancestry, appear 
to be able to do without exercise of any 
sort for years and turn out a large out- 
put of fairly effective head-work mean- 
while. Their attitude is that of an emi- 
nent jurist, who dismissed two golfer 
friends, who were trying to infect him 
with the fever with a_ half-laughing, 
“Now, you boys run along and play and 
leave us men to our work!” 

It is also true that other men, fasci- 
nated by the charm of outdoor sports, 
may pursue them with such vigor in the 
intervals of their serious pursuits as, so 
to speak, to burn their vital candle at 
both ends and die five or six years earlier 
than they might have on a less strenuous 
regimen. But there can be little ques- 
tion that the hard worker at the desk or 
in the library would have done more 
work of better quality, with far greater 
happiness to himself and his fellows, if 
he had devoted a reasonable amount of 
time to blowing the cobwebs out of his 
brain and washing the toxins through 
his liver by active life in the open air. 
And the too enthusiastic devotee of field 
sports, even if he did shorten his life by 
half a decade, got more rational enjoy- 
ment and left a happier memory in his 
sixty or sixty-five years than he could by 
prolonging a gruel and chimney-corner, 
vegetable existence to seventy-five or 
eighty. 

Any method of life which will carry 
a man happily and efficiently until sixty- 
five or seventy can drop him in the lap 
of Mother Earth as speedily and as 
suddenly as it likes after that. Indeed, 
the more suddenly the better, for a full 
life and a sudden death are the greatest 
favors granted by the gods. 













































E was very small and very 
old, and his whole slender 
figure spoke~ of bashful- 
ness and _ retirement. 
When he addressed you 
there would be almost a 
pleading look in his pale blue eyes, and 
he would pass a nervous hand across his 
high bald head as though to apologize 
for its obtrusiveness. His very name 
was timid, for it was Mouchette—a 
little fly. 

Yet for all this there was nothing in 
his bearing that was humble or cringing. 
Indeed he bore himself with almost a 
military erectness, squaring his narrow 
shoulders and throwing out his chest so 
that all who saw him exclaimed at once, 
“There goes one who has surely worn 
a uniform.” 

He arrived one morning in the late 
sixties at the store of old Adrien Landry 
—the nucleus of a little settlement. 
There he explained his business and, be- 
fore he had spoken a dozen words, his 
accent had betrayed the fact that he was 
a native of France. 


A COWARD'S TREASURE 


Ly Nevil G. HensAadw <@ 
Illustrated by R. McNeil Crampton 
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He was growing old, he said, and he 
wished to find some place where he 
could end his days in peace and quiet. 
He had saved a little——a very little— 
and with it he wished to purchase some 
means of livelihood—not a farm, for he 
was too old to do such work; perhaps a 
store, as he had heard at Mouton that 
this country was prosperous and that for 
many miles one could buy only at Mon- 
sieur Landry’s. Surely there would be 
patronage enough for the two and Mon- 
sieur Landry would feel no ill will to- 
ward his competitor. 

Monsieur Landry was most courte- 
ous. It would be a pleasure—an honor, 
he said, to have his visitor settle there. 
As for the patronage—there was enough 
for two and to spare. 

The peace and quiet sought by his 
visitor were, however, a different matter. 
True, the war had been over for some 
time, but things even worse had followed 
in its wake. At the mother city of Mou- 
ton, in fact in all that part of Louisiana, 
every one had suffered from the cruelties 
and corruptness of the carpet-bagger 












officials. There had been no justice— 
in the courts, in the parish offices—any- 
where. 

Therefore the better element had 
taken the law into its own hands, had 
formed a Comité des Vigilantes, and had 
driven the corrupt officials from the 
town. Now they were hidden amid the 
dense islands of the sea marsh. So’ far 
they had remained quiet, but how long 
this would last one could not say. How- 
ever, as the Vigilantes were ever watch- 
ful, this trouble was probably settled 
for all time. 

So Monsieur Mouchette arranged his 
store in a small, box-like house at the 
head of the bridge which crossed the 
Bayou Portage. In the rear there was 
a little addition, scarce bigger than a 
closet, which he took for his own per- 
sonal use. 

The people of the settlement accepted 
him at once. Had he not been vouched 
for by their leaders, Monsieur Landry 
and the good priest Pére Martain? 
What more could one ask? ‘Then, too, 
it was whispered about that he was a 
wealthy man. True he had spoken only 
of his savings, saying that they were 
small, but they must be very large for 
one in that settlement. Else why the 
iron box in his room behind the store? 
The box stood upon the little mantel 
shelf above his open fire. Many had 
seen it on the opening of the store and 
Monsieur Landry had even commented 
upon it. 

“T see, my friend, that you will keep 
your profits where, at night, they will 
be ever near you,” he had said. 

Monsieur Mouchette had given a 
strange answer. Blushing crimson with 
embarassment he had replied: 

“But no, m’sieu. If you will be so 
kind, I shall place my profits each night 
within the strong box at your store. 
This—this—is for my treasure alone. 
Perhaps some day I will show it to you.” 

After this the box had been discussed 
by all. As it was small, the treasure, 
they decided, must be in gold—in 
twenty-dollar pieces perhaps. Vital, the 
blacksmith, even made a small box of 
wood and tried to figure the amount by 
filling it with counters cut from paste- 
board. 
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Thus Monsieur Mouchette took his 
place in the settlement, prospering 
slowly as the days passed on. All liked 
him, all respected him. His store was 
ever crowded when the people came in 
from the country on Saturdays. There 
was seldom a day when Monsieur Lan- 
dry did not consult with him upon some 
matter of business, and the priest, who 
was also a Frenchman, would spend long 
hours with him while they spoke of 
their mother country. Soon people be- 
gan to salute the little storekeeper when 
they passed him on the road, and it was 
said that to the two leaders of that coun- 
try about the settlement there had now 
been added a third. 

It was early in the winter of Mon- 
sieur Mouchette’s second year that the 
change came. Up to that time the out- 
laws had remained quite peacefully upon 
their islands in the sea marsh. Sud- 
denly, without a word of warning, they 
became active again. 

The first news that the settlement had 
of this was when young Pierre Lacoste 
staggered in from the sea marsh one 
morning at daybreak, wounded and ter- 
rified—uttering shrill cries of alarm. 
The outlaws had attacked his home that 
night, he said. They had robbed it and 
had then burned it to the ground. 
When his father had resisted they had 
shot him dead with a volley in which he 
himself had been wounded. Their 
leader, Lacoste added, was a stranger— 
a Frenchman. He was of tremendous 
size and, on account of his fierceness and 
bravery, was called by his men Le Sauv- 
age. 

Long before Monsieur Mouchette 
opened his store that morning, Mon- 
sieur Landry knocked at the little addi- 
tion in the rear. 

“The Vigilantes will meet at my store 
at noon,” said he as soon as he had come 
inside. “Being their leader, I have 
come to appoint you one of my lieu- 
tenants.” 

Monsieur Mouchette appeared sud- 
denly very much confused. 

“T—]—thank you very much, m’sieu,” 
he stammered. “Believe me, I appre- 
ciate the honor, but I cannot accept it. 
a ee 


“Come, come, my friend,” interrupted 
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Monsieur Landry sharply. “This is no 
time for modesty. You must not think 
of yourself but of your neighbors. I 
shall consider the matter of your ap- 
pointment as settled.” 

He turned away as though to lend 
force to his words, but Monsieur Mou- 
chette laid a detaining hand upon his 
arm. The little man was pale now, with 
a yellow, waxlike paleness, and his whole 
slender body shook as with some violent 
emotion. 

“T—J—+tell you that it is impossible, 
m’sieu,’ said he brokenly. “I cannot 
join your organization in any position. 
Were this not so I would have ap- 
plied to it immediately upon my arrival. 
Should the enemy attack us you will 
find me both ready and willing, but I 
cannot go out with you to fight. I will 
explain. It is because 

“There is no need, m’sieu,’ inter- 
rupted Monsieur Landry in a slow, dis- 
appointed voice. “I think that I under- 
stand. Believe me, I will annoy you no 
more.” And, with one of those polite 
bows in which a Frenchman can express 
far more contempt than in a blow, Mon- 
sieur Landry strode away. 

All that morning Monsieur Mou- 
chette fluttered nervously about his 
store. Customers came to him as usual, 
but they came from the direction of the 
Grand Woods. Of his regular patrons 
in the settlement there was never a sign. 
A little after twelve o’clock he took his 
hat from its nail behind the door and set 
forth to the store of Monsieur Landry. 
Outside there was hitched a large num- 
ber of ponies and vehicles, and a man 
paced slowly up and down the porch— 
a gun upon his shoulder. 

Only the day before this man had 
saluted Monsieur Mouchette in the 
road, uncovering his head and nodding 
in a short, jerky bow. Now he stared 
at him as though he had never seen him 
before, a slow, ugly look spreading over 
his heavy features—a look half of anger, 
half of contempt. “You will move away, 
you,” he called roughly when the little 
man was still some way off. ‘None are 
allowed about here save those of the 
organization.” 

“But I have come to make an explana- 
tion, to tell why it is that I cannot join 
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you,” said Monsieur Mouchette quaver- 
ingly. 

“There is no need of that,” growled 
the sentry. “Either you are a coward 
or a spy. Begone now before I put a 
bullet through you.” 

All that afternoon Monsieur Mou- 
chette continued to flutter nervously 
about his store, but no customers came 
to him. Evidently the word had gone 
abroad with that strange rapidity which 
is quite the equal of the telegraph. 

At six o’clock Monsieur Mouchette 
closed his store and set forth to the 
coffee house for the absinthe that he 
drank each afternoon. Before, this had 
been the most pleasant hour of his day. 
Always there had been a discussion in 
which he had taken a leading part. Al- 
ways his listeners had hung upon his 
words, 

When he entered the low, white- 
washed building there was not a word, 
a look of greeting. Men turned from 
him as from a pestilence, shrugging 
their shoulders significantly. When he 
walked to the bar and ordered his ab- 
sinthe, the proprietor gave him one look 
of unutterable contempt and turned his 
back squarely upon him. 

“T am sorry but I am unfortunately 
sold out of that which you require, 
m’sieu,” said he, lending an emphasis to 
the final word that made it an insult. 
And there, as if in mute contradiction 
of his statement, three full bottles of the 
liquor stood upon the shelf directly be- 
fore him. 

That night Monsieur Mouchette was 
awakened by a great pounding of hoofs 
upon the bridge. In the west, when he 
went to his window, a red, sullen glow 
flared up against the darkness of the 
sky, and from the settlement came the 
shrill, frightened cries of the women. 
Evidently the outlaws meant to waste 
little time in their depredations. 

At daybreak the Vigilantes returned, 
tired and disheartened—carrying with 
them the body of Vital, who had been 
killed. As ill luck would have it, the 
women met them at the bridge and, 
upon their return, there was a terrible 
scene. 

Half mad with grief and despair, 
Madame Vital paused as they were pass- 








ing the store of Monsieur Mouchette 
and called upon God to punish him as 
a coward and atraitor. Then, inflamed 
by her words, someone cast a stone 
through one of the windows. As though 
this were a signal, the air was instantly 
full of missiles. One of them even raised 
his weapon, whereupon Monsieur Lan- 
dry placed him- 
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them for me that I will shoot the first 
man who comes upon this place without 
first giving a proper account of himself.” 
When the priest told the Vigilantes of 
his visit, they shrugged indifferently. “It 
is not to be wondered at,” they said. 
“Even the greatest of cowards will fight 
to protect his life and property.” But 
after this they 





self before his 
demoralized 
men and swore 
that he would 
shoot the first 
one who fired. 
But before he 
could drive 
them away 
with threats 
and persua- 
sions, the front 
of the store 
had been hope- 
lessly wrecked. 

That day 
Monsieur 
Mouchette 
made no. at- 
tempt at con- 
ducting his 
business. All 
the morning he 
worked repair- 
ing the dam- 
age, and when 
at noon Pére 
Martain 
















troubled him 
no more. 

. All that win- 
ter Monsieur 
Mouchette 
went silently 
about his af- 
fairs, leading a 
life that was 
as forsaken as 
one spent upon 
a desert isle. 
Repairing his 
store as best he 
could, he once 
more resumed 
his business, 
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knocked upon 
the door of his 
little room, he 
opened it by 
pushing against 
it with the barrel of a musket. True, 
he apologized to the priest for coming 
upon him with a weapon, but he did’ not 
loose his hold upon it or ask his visitor 
inside during the brief conversation that 
followed. 

“IT have come,” said Pére Martain, 
“to see if there is not a way in which this 
unfortunate affair'can be arranged.” 

“You should go to the other side, mon 
pére,” replied Monsieur Mouchette 
firmly. “I have tried to explain and 
they would not let me. Now I only ask 
that they let me alone. You can tell 


HE WAS VERY SMALL AND VERY OLD, AND 
HIS WHOLE SLENDER FIGURE SPOKE OF 
BASHFULNESS AND RETIREMENT. 


ly, eating huge, 
solitary meals 
that he might 
at least derive 
this benefit 
from them. With his small stock of dry 
goods and clothing he was equally un- 
fortunate, for they soon became fly- 
specked and shopworn. In the end he 
bundled them hopelessly into one great 
heap as a monument to his small sav- 
ings. 

Early in the spring the imperishable 
goods began to disappear, for Monsieur 
Mouchette had no other food or money 
with which to buy it. Also, as his 
clothes had worn out, he began to dress 
himself from the bundle of his discarded 
stock. Soon he appeared in soiled, wrin- 
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kled suits of linen that were many sizes 
too large for him—suits that seemed to 
have enveloped his diminutive figure 
with the rank, unhealthy growth of 
weeds. Indeed, had he been anyone else, 
he would have been an object of amuse- 
ment in the white, ill-fitting garments 
that made him look not unlike a badly 
dressed Pierrot. 

But they despised him far too much, 
hating him always with the dull, sullen 
hatred of the. peasant. And although 
there was scarce a one of them who did 
not owe him, they made no attempt at 
payment. 

“Why should we give our good money 
to such a one?” they asked themselves. 
And they added, perhaps as a salve to 
their conscience, “Besides, he has his 
treasure to fall back on. In addition 
to being a coward, he must also be a 
miser.” 

So they let him go his way alone and 
unaided—heedless of their debts, of his 
want, of his haggard face and his hun- 
gry, pleading eyes. Perhaps they might 
not have been so hard had the fact of 
his cowardice been allowed to be for- 
gotten, but the activity of Le Sauvage 
kept it ever fresh in their minds. Who 
he was none could tell, but he had suc- 
ceeded through sheer strength and 
brutality in forming the disheartened 
fugitives into a swift and dangerous 
fighting machine. 

Mounting them upon fast horses, he 
would strike with the swiftness of light- 
ning in some wholly unexpected spot 
and then, upon the first approach of the 
Vigilantes, he would retreat with them 
into the impenetrable and unknown 
islands of the sea marsh. He was mad- 
dening, was this Le Sauvage, who 
skulked about the country like a wolf. 
Great prices were set upon his head, the 
curés prayed each Sunday for his cap- 
ture, the Vigilantes took down their 
rifles from the walls, swearing great 
oaths that they would not replace them 
until he had been killed or captured. 
And through it all the outlaw robbed 
and burned unchecked, spreading a trail 
of terror and devastation to the very 
limits of the settlement itself. 

It was late in July that he sent this 
message to Monsieur Mouchette. “We 
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are told, m’sieu, that you are possessed 
of a treasure,” it ran. “You would do 
well to bring it to-day to the edge of the 
marsh. Should you not do so, we shall 
be forced to come after it ourselves to- 
morrow afternoon. Also we will, per- 
haps, pay a visit to your good friends of 
the settlement.” 

After he had read the message, Mon- 
sieur Mouchette conquered his repug- 
nance, and set forth to the store of Mon- 
sieur Landry. He found the proprietor 
upon his front porch and handed him 
the paper without a word. Monsieur 
Landry read it and then returned it with 
a gesture of distaste. “It is strange, 
m’sieu,” said he coldly, “that having re- 
fused your aid, you should now come 
seeking ours.” 

Into the timid face of Monsieur Mou- 
chette there flashed a sudden look of 
defiance. It was not the defiance of 
desperation, of the coward driven at last 
to bay. Rather it was the just anger of 
a brave and patient man goaded beyond 
endurance. 

“T am surprised, m’sieu,”’ said he in a 
low voice. “I did not come to you as an 
individual, but as the head of the Vigil- 
antes. Believe me, I sought no protec- 
tion either of you or of your kind. I 
came to warn you, to have you consider 
only that portion of the message which 
speaks of a possible attack upon you. 
Do you think that I would have come 
had it not been my duty to do so? Do 
you think that it was easily done?” 

He paused, his eyes blazing, and threw 
out a trembling hand as though in de- 
nunciation. 

“God! m’sieu,” he burst forth. “You 
call me a coward—I who have stood 
your taunts and sneers without running 
away. Have you the courage to have 
done so? Have any of your com- 
panions? No—I tell you no. It is you 
who are the cowards thus to condemn 
me unheard.” ‘Then, tearing the mes- 
sage into small pieces, he cast them 
contemptuously at his feet and strode 
haughtily away. 

That night the outlaws burned a 
house within half a mile of the settle- 
ment and escaped, shouting back at the 
pursuing Vigilantes with cries of “du 
revoir” and “Until to-morrow.” Next 
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AS THOUGH THIS WERE A SIGNAL, THE AIR WAS INSTANTLY 
FULL OF MISSILES. 


day Monsieur Landry called together his 
men from miles around. 

The matter was discussed all morn- 
ing. Some wished to set forth and cut 
the enemy off from behind, others to 
guard their homes, a few laughed at the 
matter as a joke, declaring that even one 
as reckless as Le Sauvage would scarce 
do anything so foolhardy. At twelve 
they adjourned abruptly when a man 
dashed into the settlement, wounded and 
bloody, filling the quiet street with the 
clamor of his cries. There was no need 
to question him, for all could see the 
thick, black cloud of smoke which lay 
like a pall upon the eastern horizon. 
Once more had they been beguiled by 
Le Sauvage. Taking advantage of 
their watch upon the west, he had at- 
tacked the great plantation Beaux 
Sejours. 

Five minutes after the Vigilantes de- 
parted, the settlement returned to the 
drowsy quiet of the summer afternoon. 
The broad, dusty street lay silent and 
deserted, showing no sign that it had 
been so recently disturbed by the rush 
of the avenging horsemen. Drawn up 
at Monsieur Landry’s store, a huge cane 
cart stood like a monument of patience, 
the mules nodding sleepily where their 
driver had left them in his haste to join 
the Vigilantes. 

In the shade of the store porch the 


messenger lay upon a hastily improvised 
bed, a little knot of women tending the 
wound in his shoulder. Save for the 
sound of their quick, fluttering move- 
ments, the silence was unbroken. Then, 
with a shout of warning, Monsieur 
Mouchette dashed up the road and burst 
among them. 

The women drew sharply away, con- 
fident that the storekeeper had gone sud- 
denly mad. The messenger raised him- 
self upon his uninjured arm and glared 
at the intruder with a look of hatred. 
“Go away, you,” he began harshly. 
“How dare you 

But Monsieur Mouchette silenced 
him with a _ gesture of command. 
Breathless and panting, he leaned against 
one of the posts of the porch, his lips 
working nervously with the words that 
he could not say. 

“You—you—will leave this childish- 
ness for another time, m’sieu,” he gasped 
after a moment. “Le Sauvage has fooled 
your Vigilantes as he has ever fooled 
them. In a short while he will be here 
to destroy the settlement. I saw the 
tracks of his spy while fishing at the 
bayou.” 

The messenger sprang to his feet, half 
credulous, half terrified. ‘You lie,” he 
began hoarsely. “You are a spy your- 
self. You are e 

Leaving his post with an agility sur- 
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prising in one of his years, Monsieur 
Mouchette caught the man by his collar 
and shook him as one shakes a wilful 
child. He did it quite calmly—without 
any appearance of anger—and, when he 
was through, he thrust him back upon 
the bed again. 

“M’sieu,” said he slowly, “were I as 
foolish as yourself, I would first make 
you retract what you have said. But 
there is not time. We have the women 
and the property to think of. Do what 
you please when all is over, but for the 
present you must act the part of a man. 
Le Sauvage is not at Beaux Sejours nor 
are half of his men. Even now they are 
marching upon us. You saw the at- 
tack. Tell me that he was there, that 
he had a large company, and I will 
admit all that you have said.” 

He paused at the look of horror and 
understanding that came into his listen- 
ers’ eyes and, upon the instant, he took 
command. Quickly his bent figure 
straightened itself, his shoulders went 
back and his chest thrust out in the old, 
well-known military bearing. A look 
of determination flashed from his pale 
blue eyes and he spoke his orders in a 
short, crisp voice of authority—the 
voice of the trained soldier. 

“The ladies will go at once inside the 
store and will bring me the entire stock 
of firearms,” said he. ‘They will also 
load them and will bring out a supply of 
ammunition. You, m’sieu, will mount 
your horse and will try to overtake the 
Vigilantes. Ride as you have never rid- 
den before, since upon the quickness of 
their return depends our salvation. For- 
get your wound, your fright—every- 
thing. There are but two of us to man- 
age this affair.” 

“And you? What will you do— 
m’sieu?” asked the messenger, halting 
upon the final word. 

“I will hold back the outlaws until 
you return,” replied Monsieur Mou- 
chette. 

There was no bravado, no boastful- 
ness in his tone—only quiet determina- 
tion of one who, having a duty to per- 
form, had made up his mind to accom- 
plish it. Instantly and without a word 
the others obeyed him, glancing at him 
timidly like frightened children. Be- 


fore the first of the women had entered 
the store the messenger was half way to 
his horse and long before they returned 
he had vanished in a cloud of dust at the 
bend of the road. 

In the events that followed Monsieur 
Mouchette acted with the swiftness and 
precision of the well drilled fighting 
man. Cool and unexcited, he took the 
arms as they were handed to him, ex- 
amining each one to see that it was 
properly loaded and then placing it in 
the bottom of the cane cart. When he 
had procured the entire stock, together 
with some ammunition, he stepped into 
the cart himself and spoke his final com- 
mands. 

“T thank you, my brave assistants,” 
said he courteously and, strangely 
enough, they blushed with pleasure at 
his approval. 

“You will now retire some distance 
off,” he continued, returning to his au- 
thoritative tone. “Take with you all 
of the children and, at the first sign of 
capture, you must retreat in the direc- 
tion of your men. For yourselves, if for 
no other reason, I trust that you will 
pray to the good God for my success.” 

Then, calling abruptly to his mules, 
he set forth alone and unaided to repel 
the attack of the invincible Le Sauvage. 
Down the street he drove and out upon 
the Grand Woods road, rumbling past 
his store until he came to the head of 
the bridge. Here he paused to unload 
his arms before he turned about and 
went hurrying back the way he had 
come. 

To have seen him one would have 
thought him mad for, half way back, he 
turned again and went galloping down 
upon the bridge, shouting and slashing 
at his mules, urging them on into a 
frenzy of madness. Up the slope that 
led to the bridge end he thundered, 
throwing his entire weight upon the 
right reins, and then, as the mules 
plunged wildly over the side, he leaped 
from the wreck of the overturned cart 
and sprawled in a fluttering heap upon 
the road. 

He was up in a moment, bruised and 
shaken, drawing his knife and freeing 
the struggling animals from their har- 
ness. When he had finished, a towering 














structure of tough oak wood blocked 
the narrow bridge from side to side. 
And not a moment too soon had it been 
placed there, for, as he turned to gather 
up his arms, the first faint thud of the 
approaching horses came drifting in upon 
the quiet air. 

Monsieur Mouchette waited until the 
outlaws had reached the far end of the 
bridge and then shot the leading one 
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for the loaded ones upon his right. ‘Two 
men he killed—a third—but the fourth 
came on undaunted. ‘Twice Monsieur 
Mouchette fired and missed him and 
then, as he straightened up with a fresh 
weapon in his hand, he saw that the 
outlaw had paused a few feet away, his 
hand upheld in a sign of friendship. 
Huge and fearless, yet with a certain 
air of dignity and command, he needed 
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THEY FOUND MONSIEUR MOUCHETTE 


AT THE FOOT OF THE SLOPE 


WHITHER HE HAD ROLLED IN HIS LAST, DESPERATE DEFENSE. 


carefully through the body. The others, 
after firing a scattered volley, retreated 
hastily below the slope upon their side. 
In the silence that followed, the little 
storekeeper crouched behind his barri- 
cade, loading his musket with feverish 
haste as he waited for what might come. 

It arrived in a moment in the shape 
of four horsemen who galloped down 
upon him abreast, firing as they came. 
Swiftly yet methodically, Monsieur 
Mouchette picked them off, laying his 
empty guns upon his left side, reaching 


no herald to proclaim that he was the 
dread Le Sauvage. 

“You are alone, m’sieu?” he called in 
a loud, roaring voice. “You are defend- 
ing this position by yourself?” 

The little storekeeper bowed. “It is 
my pleasure to do so, m’sieu,” he replied. 

A look of admiration, almost of awe, 
came into the face of Le Sauvage, and 
he swept his battered hat from off his 
head in a gesture that might well have 
graced a courtier. 


“T salute you, m’sieu,” he cried, 
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thing which until now I have done for 
no one. God! but you are a man! It 
will distress me much to be forced to kill 
you. Already you have done more than 
enough. Withdraw and let us by, and 
I promise that neither yourself nor your 
property will be harmed.” 

Again Monsieur Mouchette bowed. 
“T am sorry, m’sieu, that I cannot offer 
you the same terms for your with- 
drawal,” said he. “As a compromise I 
will allow you one minute in which to 
retire from the range of my fire.” 

For a moment they faced each. other, 
this strangely assorted pair—the huge 
outlaw sitting easily in his saddle, his 
insolence submerged by his ever-increas- 
ing admiration—the little storekeeper 
standing stiff and straight with military 
primness, his face set, his eyes flashing, the 
flame of his aged courage leaping fiercely 
upward that it might burn to the final 
spark. Then Monsieur Mouchette 
raised his weapon, and Le Sauvage 
wheeled back toward his men, shouting 
orders as he went. 

Of what followed after, Monsieur 
Mouchette could have had but little 
recollection. Men charged down upon 
him unceasingly, in threes, in fours—in 
the end, in squads. Sometimes he shot 
them and sometimes they shot him, but 
still he continued to fire as carefully and 
as methodically as he had done before. 
And then, when it was all over and the 
last charge was gone he clubbed his 
empty musket and sprang forward to 
meet them. 

Five minutes later the returning Vig- 
ilantes met the outlaws just as they were 
galloping triumphantly into the settle- 
ment. Hopelessly outnumbered, Le Sauv- 
age sounded an instant retreat, but the 
bridge had been only half cleared, and it 
was with scarce a handful of men that 
he finally escaped to the other side. 
Thus was his power broken so that it 
was many months before he was heard 
from again. 

They found Monsieur Mouchette in 
the high grass at the foot of the slope 
whither he had rolled in his last, des- 
perate defense of the bridge. He lay 
very limp and still did the poor little 
Pierrot, his ill-fitting clothes all black- 
ened and torn and stained with great, 


red patches of blood. ‘Tenderly they 
raised him and bore him to his room be- 
hind the store, the men who had de- 
spised him now sobbing like children in 
their grief and shame. And when the 
doctor had examined him and reported 
his condition, they broke down com- 
pletely, hiding their faces in their hands. 

“There is no hope, my friends,” said 
the physician sadly. “He cannot live 
an hour. He has a dozen wounds, any 
one of which would be fatal.” 

And he added in the voice of one 
uttering an accusation: “Also they are 
all in front.” 

After they had administered restora- 
tives, Monsieur Mouchette opened his 
tightly shut eyes and stared for a moment 
about him. It was then that Monsieur 
Landry approached the bedside and, 
proud man though he was, bowed his 
head in humiliation. 

“T—I—cannot ask your forgiveness 
for what we have done, m’sieu,”’ said he 
brokenly. “I can only try to express 
our gratitude—our sorrow. Believe me, 
I would give all save my salvation could 
I change places with you.” 

The vagueness faded from Monsieur 
Mouchette’s eyes, and into them came 
a sudden look of understanding. Half 
raising himself from the bed, he began 
to speak, his voice still touched with a 
note of his brief authority and command. 

“Enough, m’sieu,” said he. “This is 
no time for apologies. I am dying— 
fast—there is something that I must tell 
you. You did what you thought was 
right. I have nothing to forgive. And 


yet—yet you might have listened to my. 


explanation. But you shall hear it now 
—all of you—before I go.” 

He paused and fell back gasping, 
waving them impatiently away when 
they would have come to his aid. Fora 
while he lay silent as he groped in the 
dim recesses of his memory and then, in 
a low, clear voice, he told them of that 
which they had refused to hear, told 
it in short, broken sentences, speaking 
in a quiet, simple manner of deeds, of 
suffering, of endurance, far too great for 
his listeners to understand. 

“T have been a soldier,” said he. “I 
have fought—for the Emperor. I have 
even been an officer—in command. I 
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A COWARD’S TREASURE 


- set forth with my brother—a child. 
When I returned in less than a year, I 
was as an old man. Ah, my friends, we 
were mad. Mad with blood—with vic- 
tory—with the worship of that small, 
fat-stomached man who to us was as a 
god. 

“Then we came to the great Russian 
city. It was deserted—they burned it 
about our ears. Ah, the retreat with its 
famine—its death—its cold! You who 
live here cannot even understand the 
meaning of the word. We marched as 
dead men—staggering through the deep 
snow—without food, without warmth, 
without hope—anything. 

“And then—one afternoon at sunset 
—my brother lay down in the snow like 
a tired child. In a moment—he was 
dead. My brother, my friends—my big 
brother of whom I had been so proud— 
with whom I had played in our far off 
Normandy. All that night I sat beside 
him—watching the troops go staggering 
by—and in that time I came to see the 
true meaning of that which is called war. 
Gone was the glory—the triumph—all 
save the cruelty and the wrong. How 
wrong it is you, who have never seen, 
can never know. 

“And so—in the light of the rising sun, 
I took the hand of my dead one between 
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my own, and swore that I would never 
engage in it again. That if attacked— 
I would protect myself—but—no— 
more. No—more.” 

Monsieur Mouchette’s voice trailed 
off into a sigh of utter weariness and he 
lay back panting, his hands clenching 
and unclenching in the agony of his 
approaching end. 

““My—my—treasure,” he whispered 
after a while. “You—you—will bury it 
with me? I—would have shown you— 
but—I feared—you would think me— 
vain.” 

Going to the mantel, Monsieur Lan- 
dry took the box from where Le Sauv- 
age had left it untouched in his admira- 
tion and respect. For a moment the 
little man gazed at it fondly, and then 
he pressed it closely to his breast. 
Slowly he raised himself with his last 
remaining strength, bringing up his hand 
in a feeble salute. 

“Vive l’Empereur!” he cried in a 
loud, clear voice and fell back into the 
arms that were waiting to receive him. 

When a little later Monsieur Landry 
opened the box and they saw what was 
inside, they only felt the greater shame. 
They pinned it upon his breast as he had 
requested—the Cross that the Emperor 
had presented with his own hand. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


ARTH PEVENSEY, representative of a New York newspaper, on a trip. into the 
Northwest, meets a young lady in a restaurant at Prince George who piques his 
curiosity. "Later he obtains permission from his newspaper to accompany the Bishop 
of Miwasa on a tour over his wilderness diocese. As he is preparing for the journey, a 
request comes that he should call upon a Mrs. Mabyn at another hotel. There he sees 
again the girl of the restaurant and learns that she wishes to go into the wilderness on some 
mysterious errand and desires him to take her under his charge until she can join the Bishop 
at Miwasa Landing. On the way to the landing, Nick Grylls, a notorious and powerful 
“free-trader” of the district, is attracted to Natalie, the young lady. Garth resents his over- 
tures and Grylls sets himself to pick a quarrel with Garth. At the Landing Natalie has 
further encounter with Nick Grylls, in which the latter is much worsted. She and Garth 
start up the river on the steamboat. On the way Natalie tells the reason for her trip into 
the wilderness. She was married in a burst of girlish folly to Herbert Mabyn, a ne’er-do- 
well, who went straight from church to train to make a home in the Northwest. As nothing 
had been heard from him in weeks Natalie was now on her way to find and reclaim him. 
The steamboat runs aground and Garth and Natalie continue their journey in a half-breed’s 
wagon. They miss the Bishop again and buy a boat for the trip up the river. At Caribou 
Lake they meet a white boy who gives Natalie his shack. While resting there a York boat 
comes up the river manned by half-breeds. Garth and Natalie decide to continue the jour- 
ney on this boat and Charley insists on going with them. The breed captain of the boat 
crew attempts to delay them as much as possible and Garth finally takes command. Grylls 
overtakes them and in a storm on the lake attacks Garth. The latter overcomes him and 
leaves him on shore to make his way out as best he can. Garth and Natalie miss the Bishop 
again at the Settlement and set out on horseback for Spirit River Crossing. On the way 
they get word of Herbert Mabyn and shape their course for Clearwater Lake, where he is 
living with an Indian wife. Mabyn, at first disturbed by their coming, pleads with Natalie 
to give him another chance. Rina, his Indian wife, appears and is scornfully repulsed. As 
Garth and Natalie ride away Rina seizes Mabyn’s rifle and shoots Natalie in the shoulder. 
Garth makes a hasty camp and Rina repents and offers to nurse Natalie. Mabyn and Garth 
fight, and the former is disarmed. Rina threatens to let Natalie die if any harm is done 
to Mabyn. 
CHAPTER XVII 


“Look at me!” she commanded. 

He turned his grave, smiling eyes 
down on her. In spite of difficulties, 
dangers, and weariness, he had to smile 


Mabyn Marooned 





ATALIE, awaking, partly 
raised herself on her good 
arm. “My poor Garth!” 
she said softly. “How 
very tired you are!” His 
weary eyes lighted up. 


“T’m all right,” he cried. “And how 
are you?” 
“Splendid!” she said, matching his 


tone—while her face was drawn with 
pain. “Come in,” she added softly. 

He sat a little diffidently on the 
ground beside her; Natalie’s room, 
though its walls were of canvas, was 
a sacred place to him when she was 
in it. 


when he looked at her; his eyes were 
full of his love. 

Natalie’s eyes fell; her hand crept in- 
to his. “You may tell me to-day,” she 
whispered. 

He understood. “Oh, my Natalie!” 
he murmured. “I love you! It breaks 
my heart to see you suffer!” 

She caught up his hand and pressed 
it to her cheek. “I am cured!” she 
whispered with a lift in her voice. 

“There is something I want you to 
do for me,” she said presently. 

“Anything in the world!” he cried. 

“No!” she said. “This is only a little 
thing—but you mustn’t laugh!” 
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He smiled immediately. 

“IT want to feel, for a moment, that 
I have helped you too,” she whispered. 
“Put your head down on my good 
shoulder.” 

He flung himself down beside her 
and laid his head where she bade. Her 
breath was warm on his cheek. He 
slipped his over-heavy burden and glid- 
ed into Paradise for awhile. 

“My brave, brave Garth,” she whis- 
pered in his ear. “All my heart is 
yours! I thought about this last night 
—every time I woke. I thought we 
might steal one such moment. I thought, 
if something happened to you, or to me, 
and we had never known it!” 

She tried to tempt him to sleep a 
while, but Garth, fearful of tiring her 
and with his responsibilities pressing on 
him, drew himself away. He arose, bet- 
ter refreshed, he vowed, than by all the 
nights of sleep he had ever had in his 
life. 

As he rose, their lips met, once and 
briefly. 


Garth’s first task after breakfast was 
to clear the growth of willows that ob- 
structed their access to the lake. ‘The 
little island was framed squarely in the 
center of the opening made by his axe, 
and off to the left, across an estuary 
formed at the mouth of the watercourse, 
Mabyn’s shack stood on top of its cut 
bank in plain view. _ 

At sight of the convenient island, 
Garth was struck by an idea. He ex- 
amined it attentively. It lay something 
less than a quarter of a,mile off shore, 
and a triangle might have been drawn 
between his camp, the island, and 
Mabyn’s shack, of which the three sides 
would have been of about equal length. 
The island was a scant acre in extent 
and completely ringed about with wil- 
low bushes. In the center two or three 
cottonwood trees elevated their heads 
above the willows. 

Later he asked Natalie casually: 
“Could Mabyn swim, when you knew 
him, do you remember?” 

“He could not,” she said instantly. 
“Tn fact, he had a childish horror of the 
water.” 

Garth turned his head to hide his sat- 
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isfaction, and his plan began to take 
shape. 

While the sun was yet low, Rina, 
true to her promise, came to attend up- 
on Natalie. There was no change in 
her manner; her unreadable eyes ex- 
pressed no consciousness of the events of 
the night before. She questioned Na- 
talie in her best professional manner, It 
was not yet necessary to disturb the 
dressings on the arm, but she volun- 
teered to do Natalie’s hair and what 
other offices would contribute to her 
comfort. Garth, convinced now that he 
had as sure a hold on her as she on him, 
unhesitatingly allowed her to enter the 
tent alone, but he kept within earshot. 

Issuing out of the tent, she surprised 
Garth by asking, as one who demands 
a right, to take old Cy. She needed an 
herb for Natalie, she said, that could 
only be procured on the shore of a 
slough five miles away. Garth was 
prompt with his permission. There was 
a possibility that it was merely a pre- 
text to deprive them of he horse, but 
his heart leaped at the chance of getting 
Rina out of the way for an hour. It 
was all he needed to complete his plan 
and she had seemed an insuperable bar. 
If she turned the horse out, he would 
come back anyway, for Cy was the town- 
bred horse, always waiting anxiously 
about camp for his vanished stable, and 
Garth had further trained him with ju- 
dicious presents of salt and tobacco to 
stick to the outfit. 

Rina, disdaining a saddle, scrambled 
on his back and rode off. Garth waited, 
not without anxiety, to see what direc- 
tion she would take. She reappeared 
presently, mounting the rise to the 
shack. -Pausing briefly at the door, ap- 
parently to speak within, she continued 
her way up the slope behind and, gain- 
ing the prairie, disappeared over the 
brow. 

Garth instantly put himself in mo- 
tion. He had his compunctions in thus 
moving against Rina while she was ab- 
sent on an errand for Natalie, but he 
consoled himself with the thought that 
Rina, with all she could do, had still a 
heavy score to pay off. He told Natalie 
what he was about to do, and at her 
earnest pleading carried her out of the 


























































PROPPED HER WHERE SHE WOULD 
BE ABLE TO SEE HIM. 


tent and propped her partly upright at 
the edge of the lake where she would 
be able to sée him. Then, looking to 
his gun, he set off a second time for the 
shack. 

From the circumstance of Rina’s 
pausing at the door, he was well as- 
sured that Mabyn was within. He had 
marked that the door stood open. On 
his way he paused to examine the an- 
cient dugout lying at the mouth of the 
watercourse and found it in a sufficient- 
ly seaworthy condition to answer his 
purpose. A paddle lay in the bottom. 

Garth ascended the grassy slope 
swiftly and noiselessly and, making a 
detour around the window, presented 
himself suddenly at the door. Mabyn 
was revealed to him sprawling on his 
blankets in the corner, plucking at his 
face and scowling at the rafters, he, too, 
no doubt, plotting and scheming. When 
the armed shadow fell across the floor 
of the shack, he started to his elbow; 
his eyes widened, his flesh blanched, and 
a visible trembling seized his limbs. 

“What do you want?” he contrived 
to stammer. 

Strong disgust seized Garth again; so 
despicable an adversary shamed his own 
manhood. He shifted his gun signifi- 
cantly. 

“Get up!” he commanded. 
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Mabyn dragged himself to his hands 
and knees. It was some moments be- 
fore he could control himself sufficiently 
to stand upright. 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
he kept muttering. 

Garth stepped backwards. “Come 
outside!” he commanded. 

Mabyn obeyed, making a circuit of 
the walls for support. His eyes were 
always riveted on the gun, and how- 
ever slightly it was moved, he experi- 
enced a fresh spasm of fear. 

“Face about!” ordered Garth; “and 
walk to the mouth of the creek!” 

Mabyn became even paler. His skin 
was like white paper on which ashes 
have been rubbed, leaving streaks and 
patches of gray. ‘Would you shoot me 
in the back?” he said shrilly. “An un- 
armed man! [I will not turn my back 
to you!” 

“Then walk backwards!” said Garth, 
with his laconic start of laughter. 

Mabyn went like a crab down the 
rise, with his head over his shoulder, 
a ludicrous and deplorable figure. He 
was unable to drag his eyes from the 
gun, consequently he stumbled and 
lurched over every obstacle. Once he 
fell flat and a sharp scream of fright 
was forced from him. Garth sickened 
at the sight, while he laughed. He had 
to give him a minute in which to re- 
cover himself. 

Mabyn, scarcely coherent, ceaselessly 
begged for mercy. “Do not kill me!” 
he whimpered. I can’t die! Oh, God! 
Not like this! I never had a chance! 
You kill Natalie if you kill me—the 
breed will fix her!—and my mother! 
You'll have three murders on your soul! 
I can’t die yet!” 

“Get up!” commanded Garth. 

Reaching the edge of the water, he 
ordered him into the dugout. 

Mabyn fell on his knees on the stones. 
“Not in the water! Not in the water!” 
he shrilled. “Kill me here!” 

“No one is going to kill you,” said 
Garth with scornful patience. “Do 
what you’re told, and you'll not be 
hurt!” 

Mabyn darted a furtive look of hope 
and suspicion at Garth’s face. He got 
up. 














“What are you going to do with me?” 
he muttered. 

“Put you on the island,” said Garth 
coolly.” 

“T’ll starve,” he whined. 

“Food will be brought you regularly, 
as long as you obey orders,” said Garth. 

Mabyn, his extreme terror subsiding, 
showed an inclination to temporize. 
“Let me get a few things,” he begged. 
His eyes wandered to the hill over which 
Rina had disappeared. 

Garth was anxious on the same score. 
He fingered the trigger of his gun. “In 
with you!” he said. 

Mabyn jumped to obey. Garth, sit- 
ting in the bow with his weapon in his 
arms, faced Mabyn and forced him to 
wield the paddle. Maybn, seeing that 
he did mean to put him on the island, 
realized there had been no occasion for 
his brutish terror, but instead of feeling 
any shame for the self-betrayal, he char- 
acteristically added it to his score against 
Garth. His gray eyes contracted in an 
agony of impotent hate. At that mo- 
ment unspeakable atrocities committed 
on Garth’s body would not have satis- 
fied Mabyn’s lust to destroy his flesh. 
Any move on his part would have over- 
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THE CANOE AND GABBLED ANEW FOR MERCY. 
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turned the crazy dugout, but shivering 
at the sight of the water, he was un- 
able to take that way. 

Garth, wary of the furtive gleam in 
the man’s eye, sprang to his feet the in- 
stant they touched the island and 
leaped out, careful never to turn his 
back. He forced Mabyn to retire a 
dozen paces, while he took the place he 
vacated in the stern, and then he or- 
dered him to push off. 

At the prospect of being left alone, 
Mabyn’s flesh failed him again. He 
clung to the bow of the canoe and 
gabbled anew for mercy. Garth, 
wearying of it all, suddenly sent a shot 
over his head. His weapon, silent and 
smokeless, had an effect of horrible 
deadliness.) Mabyn with a moan of 
fear, pushed the canoe off and sank back 
on the grass of the islet. 

Exchanging his gun for:.the paddle, 
Garth hastened back to the mouth of 
the creek, pausing only to wave his hat 
reassuringly at Natalie, whom he could 
see reclining on her grassy couch. An 
essential part of his plan was yet to be 
effected and he knew not how soon Rina 
might return. Hastily ransacking the 


cabin, he gathered together all their 
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meager rations—flour, sugar, beans, tea, 
and pork—and he likewise comman- 
deered everything that might be turned 
to use for a weapon—an ax, a chisel, 
and all knives. Three trips up and 
down the hill conveyed it to the dugout. 
Re-embarking, he had no sooner brought 
it all to his own camp than Natalie’s 
sharp eyes discovered Rina returning on 
the distant hill. 

Garth carried Natalie into the tent 
again and nerved himself to await the 
inevitable scene. Meanwhile he could 
see Rina alight at the door, search the 
cabin hastily, and dart about outside, 
like a distracted ant returning to find 
her dwelling rifled. She followed the 
tracks down to the water’s edge, drag- 
ging the horse after her. Seeking over 
the water, she soon discovered the dug- 
out lying at Garth’s camp; whereupon 
she clambered on the horse again. Pres- 
ently she came crashing through the 
bush. 

This was a vastly different kind of 
antagonist that slipped from the horse 
and faced him with blazing eyes. Rina 
regarded the weapon in his hands with 
as little respect as if it had been a pop- 
gun. But there was nothing baffling 
about her now; she was just the furious 
woman common to any shade of skin. 

“Where is he?” she cried—and, 
without waiting for any answer, emptied 
the hissing ewer of her wrath over 
Garth’s head. Her careful English was 
drowned in a flood of guttural Cree— 
she fished it up only to curse him. 

Garth received the impact in silence, 
for at first she was in no condition to 
take in the answers she demanded. He 
suddenly realized, as a man thinks of an 
interesting circumstance that does not 
concern him at all, how beautiful she 
was and the thought gave him greater 
patience. 

Rina, bethinking herself at last that 
her Cree was wasted on him, went back 
to English, “You wait!” she cried 
threateningly. “Bam-bye, her bone him 
grow together, and she all the time cry 
of pain! Then you want me bad and I 
not come! She will have fever and 
die!” She passionately threw down the 
leaves she had brought and ground them 
under her heel. 
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“Mabyn is unhurt!” Garth repeated 
patiently more than once. “I put him 
on the island.” 

At last it seemed to reach her. “What 
for you do that?” she demanded. 

“He is always seeking to kill me,” 
he said. “I have only put him where 
he can do no harm!” 

“T tak’ him off!” she cried defiantly. 
“T mak’ a raft! You can’t stop me!” 

“IT have seized all the food,” said 
Garth quietly. “You will get none for 
him unless he stays where he is.” 

Rina’s anger stilled and concentrated. 
“You devil!” she hissed. 

Garth turned away. “When you 
are yourself,” he said coolly, “I will talk 
to you plainly and honestly about us all.” 

“T not talk with you!” she stormed. 
“You tell lies tome! I not come again 
—till some time you sleep—then I come 
and kill you!” 

He faced her with a sudden imperious- 
ness she could not ignore. ‘Then the 
way is made open for Mabyn to come 
to her!” he cried. “Where will you be 


then? Thrown on the ground, as you 


were yesterday!” 

The shot told. Her arms dropped, 
she paled visibly. The white man’s 
blood in Rina’s cheeks betrayed her at 
the moments when most she desired to 
secrete her heart. She lowered her head 
to hide her stricken eyes from him. 
Suddenly she turned and fled through 
the trees. 

Garth was beginning to believe that 
Rina after all was not so different from 
her white sisters; if so, he thought, she 
would come back. Natalie, who had 
overheard all that passed, said so too. 
Garth wished to carry Natalie out of 
the tent that she might help him work 
with the girl, but Natalie, with better 
wisdom said no; Rina would be more 
tractable if she were out of sight. 

Meanwhile he set to work with an 
air of unconcern he was far from feel- 
ing—there were a hundred ways this 
plan of his might miscarry, and only one 
way it could succeed! He tied old Cy 
to his stake again and carefully gathered 
up what remained of the herbs Rina had 
cast on the ground. He unloaded the 
seized supplies and made a temporary 
cache under a piece of sailcloth. 
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By and by, while he was so engaged, 
he became aware that Rina was hover- 
ing about among the trees. He went 
on with his task, carefully avoiding any 
notice of her. She approached by de- 
vious stages, like a child drawn against 
its will. When it became impossible 
longer to conceal herself, she came into 
the open with her old wistful, sullen, 
inscrutable face. Garth went about his 
work, displaying no anxiety to treat. 
He made her speak first. 

“What you want say to me?” she 
asked at last, feigning supreme indif- 
ference. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

She dropped obediently on the grass 
and averted her head. She did not squat 
like the other red people, but reclined, 
supporting herself on one hand, much 
as Natalie might have done. Garth lit 
his pipe, considering what simple, fig- 
urative forms of words would best ap- 
peal to her understanding. 

“T do not wish Mabyn harm,” he be- 
gan mildly. “He is nothing to me. 
My heart knows only one wish—to 
make her well and to take her back safe- 
ly to her friends outside. ‘To accom- 
plish that, I will let nothing stop me!” 

He paused to let it sink in. Rina 
gave no sign of having even heard what 
he said. 

“That is your wish too,” he contin- 
ued. “You want her away from here. 
She and I are nothing to you. You 
were happy before we came!” 

She darted a startled look at the man 
who could so well read her feelings. 

“Mabyn is mad because she will not 
have him,” Garth went on. “He is al- 
ways crazy for what he cannot have.” 

She turned her head again with the 
look that said so plainly, “How did you 
know that?” 

“When we get her away, he will soon 
forget. All will be as it was before!” 

She maintained her obstinate silence. 

“Do I not speak true words?” Garth 
challenged. 

She evaded the question. “If you go 
out, you send the police after him,” she 
muttered. 

He saw Mabyn’s hand here. “TI will 
not,” he said quickly. “I give you my 
word on that!” 
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She looked at him incredulously. She 
did not understand the pledge. 

“There’s my hand on it,” said Garth, 
offering it. 

Rina gravely laid her own in it and 
let him wag it up and down. This 
form of binding an agreement she knew. 
Still she had not committed herself to 
anything, and Garth paused, determined 
to make her speak before he went on. 

She favored him at last with a walled 
glance purely savage. “Let ‘Erbet’ go 
off the island,” she said indifferently. 
Clearly she asked it more with the idea 
to see what he would say than with any 
idea of his agreeing. 

“T will not do that,” said Garth 
firmly. “Night and day he would be 
plotting to kill me. Night and day he 
would be driving you on to do it for 
him. You would try to do it. You 
cannot say no to him! And if you did 
bring me down—” Garth lowered his 
voice—‘‘all, all would be lost!—Mabyn 
and you and Natalie and I!” 

Her eyes sought his with a poignant 
glance and she paled again. He felt he 
had made an impression. 

“T will treat him kindly,” he said, 
seeking to follow up his advantage. 
“You shall go to the shack now for 
everything he needs and we will take it 
to him.” 

“Can I spik with him?” asked Rina 
in a low tone. 

Garth rejoiced—it was the first token 
of submission. “For five minutes by 
my watch,” he said. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Grylls Redivivus 


N the next day but one Natalie’s 

condition took a sharp turn for 

the worse, and for many days 
thereafter Garth put every other thought 
out of his head. She fell into a high 
fever and suffered incessantly and cruel- 
ly. At this call, Rina showed forth in 
colors wholly admirable; day or night 
she seldom left her patient’s side; she 
was never at a loss what to do; and 
Garth comforted himself with the 
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thought that Natalie could scarcely have 
had better care anywhere. 

But Garth could not trust the breed 
unreservedly and unceasing vigilance 
was his portion. He had had little 
enough sleep before, and now he strove 
to do without it altogether. For three 
days and three nights he did not close 
his eyes. On the fourth day, warned 
by his tortured, wavering brain that it 
must be either sleep or madness, he took 
his fate in his hands and lay down on 
top of the cache, with his gun beside 
him. 

He was unconscious for nearly twelve 
hours. When he awoke it was to find 
Rina’s eyes fixed upon him strangely. 
He sprang up and she turned away her 
head. He could not read that expres- 
sion—still he had lain there at her mercy 
and she had spared him. Neither had 
she liberated Mabyn from the island, 
for Garth could see him moving about. 
He began to hope that his arguments 
had had real weight with the breed, and 
little by little, under pressure of his 
great need, he began to trust her. 

But when the dread promontory was 
weathered at last and Natalie, a wraith 
of her blooming self, awoke in her right 
senses, Rina changed again, resuming 
her old sullen, moody self, and all his 
work was undone. It was clear that 
the unfortunate girl was dragged cease- 
lessly back and forth between her new- 
fledged soul and the old savage impulses 
of her blood. She had learned to love 
the irresistible Natalie whom she had 
snatched back from death, but she like- 
wise hated her—hated her blindly be- 
cause Mabyn loved her and inconsistent- 
ly, but naturally too, hated her because 
she despised Mabyn. It was the same 
with Garth; over and over she uncon- 
sciously showed she trusted him, but her 
blood still rebelled because he was Ma- 
byn’s enemy, and he would sometimes 
find her eyes fixed on him in a quickly 
veiled expression of savage, implacable 
hatred. 

On the first day of his imprisonment, 
Garth, under threat of withholding sup- 
plies, had forced Mabyn to cut down 
the willows fringing the hither side of 
the island and his movements about his 
fire and tepee were in plain view of those 
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on shore. Concealed from him by a 
tree, Rina would often sit by the hour, 
watching him wistfully. God knows 
what course her harried brain pursues, 
Garth, observing her, thought—if she 
thinks at all! One thing was sure: un- 
der the strain of continued separation 
her resistance to Mabyn’s evil sugges- 
tions was gradually breaking down. 

Meanwhile Garth was straining every 
nerve to complete the shack that was 
to be at once their habitation and their 
fortress. Within the shelter of its 
walls he hoped to sleep at peace again. 
His nerves were stretched like violin 
strings from the lack of it, for all he 
could permit himself was an hour or 
two in the morning, while Natalie was 
awake and could warn him. All after- 
noon ‘he chopped pine trees, which old 
Cy with an improvised harness dragged 
into camp, and far into the night, until 
overtaken by complete exhaustion, he 
trimmed his logs, squared the ends, and 
lifted them into place. 

It was their second red-letter day 
when the last sod was dropped into 
place on the roof and Garth carried 
Natalie inside. Strictly considered, the 
house was not very much to brag about 
perhaps, for it slanted this way and that 
iike the first pothooks in a child’s copy- 
book, but Garth, fired by Natalie’s en- 
thusiastic praises, could not have been 
prouder if he had completed the Taj 
Mahal. 

One end had been partitioned off for 
Natalie’s room, and in finishing this part 
Garth had spent all his pains. The floor 
was made of small logs, filled and plas- 
tered with clay, which he had hardened 
by building fires upon it, and had then 
strewn rushes over the whole. There 
was a rough bunk in one corner, with 
a low table by its side—the latest thing 
in rustics, the maker explained. ‘There 
was a tiny window high up on the side 
overlooking the lake; it had no glass, 
but a stout shutter swinging on wooden 
pins which fastened with a _ strong 
wooden bar. 

But the crowning feature of the room, 
constructed with infinite pains after 
countless failures, was the fireplace in 
the corner. Garth deprecated it; it 
wasn’t much of a fireplace; only a sort 
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of little arched doorway of 
baked clay so narrow the 
logs had to stand upright 
in it, making cooking very 
difficult, but when Natalie 
saw the flames curling up 
the chimney in the most 
natural way possible, she set 
up a feeble crow of de- 
light. 

The balance of the in- 
terior was to serve for 
Garth’s room and store- 
room combined. It had a 
very small. door, also on the 
lakeside, but he could not 
afford a window beside, 
and he also saved himself 
the trouble of flooring it. 
The door was constructed 
in the same manner as the 
shutter, of matched poles 
strongly braced behind and 
further strengthened with 
rawhide lashings. 

Natalie had Garth hang 
a spare blanket over the 
doorway between the two 
rooms; and she produced a 
shawl to serve for a table 
cloth. After supper, when 
they locked themselves in 
and heaped up the fire, 
Natalie propped up on her 
couch and Garth sitting on 
a stool—smoking by espe- 











cial request—it was as snug 

as Heaven, Natalie said. 

The nights had been grow- 

ing dreadfully keen of late, and poor 
Natalie wrapped in all the blankets they 
possessed had nevertheless more than 
once lain awake with the cold. But now 
within thick walls—what matter if they 
were out of the perpendicular ?—and 
under a tight roof, with the flames leap- 
ing briskly up the chimney, no king in 
his palace ever experienced such a sense 
of opulent and all-sufficing luxury as 
Garth and Natalie the first night in their 
miserable shack. 

This was the fourteenth day after 
Natalie’s accident. Every day after the 
first week had shown a slight improve- 
ment in her condition, and every day 
had therefore lessened a little the hold 


“you DEVIL!” SHE HISSED. 


Rina had over them, until now Garth 
felt, should it be necessary, he could 
bring the patient safely back to health 
unaided. Rina knew this too and be- 
came daily more morose and sullen in 
her demeanor. ‘To separate her longer 
from Mabyn would be, Garth felt, sim- 
ply to promote an explosion. Besides, 
sufficiently housed now, well armed, and 
with the food safely stored, he felt 
strong enough to be merciful. 

On the night they moved into the 
shack he pointed out the canoe to Rina, 
telling her that henceforth she was free 
to use it as she would. He would go 
to the island no more, he added, but 
Rina might come every day for rations 
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for both—as long as Mabyn remained 
where he was. 

He hoped by this to incite the ener- 
getic Rina into planning Mabyn’s es- 
cape from the island. He felt he could 
trust Rina, if she ever got Mabyn among 
her own people, to keep him from com- 
ing back. He was disappointed. They 
remained on the island, and Rina came 
every day for food. If she was grateful 
for being allowed to join Mabyn she did 
not show it. Every trace of her better 
nature rapidly disappeared and _ she 
seemed wholly the sullen savage. Bad 
treatment was the explanation they 
thought, and they pitied her. 

Garth waited five days more. Na- 
talie was by that time moving around 
freely, and they had begun to count the 
days to their ardently desired retreat 
from that unhappy valley. The ques- 
tion of food became more and more 
pressing—their journey would have to 
be spread over many slow stages—and 
he finally decided to drive Mabyn and 
Rina away. 

So the next time Rina came he told 


her he would give her two days’ rations 
for two persons the following day, and 


after that they need expect no more. In 
the meantime, he said, she was free to 
go up on the prairie and catch the first 
two horses she met. He even offered 
her old Cy to round them up, secure in 
holding the dugout for a hostage. Rina 
betrayed not the least surprise, or any 
other feeling at his ultimatum, but cool- 
ly rode off as he bade her. She returned 
within an hour driving Emmy and 
Timoosis, which she picketed below 
Mabyn’s hut. 

What passed between Rina and 
Mabyn when she returned to the island, 
the other two could only guess at. 
However, Garth up at dawn next morn- 
ing, saw them striking the tepee. They 
made two trips back and forth between 
the island and the mouth of the creek, 
and afterwards, while Mabyn saddled 
and packed the horses, Rina paddled to 
Garth’s camp to get the promised ra- 
tions. They both awaited her on the 
bank. 

Rina presented the masklike face they 
had grown accustomed to and main- 
tained a dogged silence. The only sign 
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of feeling she gave was a shallow, as of 
pain, drowned deep in her dark eyes. 
Natalie’s own eyes filled at the sight of 
her stubbornness; in the days of her 
suffering she had grown very fond of 
her dark-skinned nurse, and it was she 
who had insisted throughout on the ex- 
istence of Rina’s better nature and had 
never given up hope of reclaiming the 
worse part. And now it seemed, she 
must admit herself defeated. 

Garth laid out the food he had allotted 
them and packed it in a flour bag con- 
venient to carry. He also gave Rina an 
open letter he had written, setting forth 
their situation (without implicating 
Mabyn or Rina) and asking that food 
and an escort be sent. That it would 
ever fall into responsible hands was 
problematical, but it was a chance. He 
refrained from any suggestion that it 
should be concealed from Mabyn, but 
Rina of her own accord thrust it in the 
bosom of her dress, and he augured well 
from the act. 

Rina turned to go without a word, 
but Natalie called her softly. In her 
hand she was holding a round silver 
locket in which she had put a tiny pic- 
ture of herself. She held it out to Rina 
with a wistful smile. 

“For you,” she murmured. 
because I love you.” 

Rina looked at the little picture, 
struggling to maintain her parade of un- 
concern. But suddenly she snatched it 
out of Natalie’s hand and thrust it in 
her own bosom. Her face worked with 
the pain of those who weep with diffi- 
culty; her eyes filled and overflowed at 
last. With a wild, brusque abandon, 
she flung herself at Natalie’s feet and 
pressed the hem of her dress to her 
trembling lips. 

“You good! You good!” she sobbed. 
Then springing to her feet as abruptly 
as she had fallen, she flew away among 
the trees. 

Half an hour later they heard the 
two horses passing the trail behind their 
camp, the same trail by which they had 
all first entered the valley and the way 
to Spirit River Crossing. At first they 
dared not believe they could really be 


“Keep it 


-free of their enemy so easily and they 


continually found themselves listening 
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for the sound of their return. Garth 
saddled Cy at last and rode along the 
trail to the top of the bench. He saw 
Mabyn and Rina two specks in the dis- 
tance and still traveling south. When 
he returned with the news to Natalie, 
they allowed themselves to rejoice at 
last and they were filled with a great 
peace. 

Going home! was the burden of their 
happy speech; home to the land of friend- 
ly faces, the urbane land, the place of 
comfortable little things, where life was 
lapped in ease, sane and well-ordered. 
How their ears ached for a human noise 
again! the bustle of crowded sidewalks, 
the clang of gongs, the fall of hoofs on 
asphalt! How their flesh yearned for 
the creature comforts! delicate feasting 
and fine clothes to wear! One must be 
plunged into the wilderness for awhile 
to sense the lavish gifts of civilization 
at their true value. 


Their respite was very short—only to 
the middle of the following morning. 
They were still dwelling on the subject 
of home. Garth had carefully lifted 


Natalie into the saddle and was leading 


the horse up and down the strip of grass 
to see how she bore it. Suddenly she 
bent her head and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Horses!” she said. 

Garth sharply pulled up old Cy. 
“The Indian cayuses perhaps,” he said. 

Natalie shook her head. ‘Heavier 
animals than that,” she said. “And 
more like the steady trot of ridden 
horses!” 

They listened with strained attention, 
and presently the pound of hoofs was 
clearly audible returning on the same 
trail through the woods of the lake 
shore. The approach of strangers is 
charged with a tremendous significance 
to those immured in a wilderness. They 
bated their breaths to hear better. 

Garth scowled. “If they come back 
they can starve!” he said shortly. 
“They'll not get another stiver’s worth 
from our store!” 

Natalie’s ears were very sharp. 
“There are more than two!” she said 
suddenly. ‘“Four—six—more than that!” 

Garth’s face cleared. ‘Friends, un- 
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doubtedly,” he said. ‘“Mabyn could 
never enlist anybody, not even breeds, 
against us!” 

But this was only for Natalie’s bene- 
fit. Even while he spoke another 
thought struck a chill to his heart. 
Lifting Natalie off the horse, he sent her 
into the house and, taking his gun, he 
struck back through the woods to the 
side of the trail, to reconnoiter. He 
dropped behind a clump of mooseberry 
bushes where he could see without being 
seen. 

The cavalcade was close upon him. 
The first to ride past was Herbert 
Mabyn; his livid face was alight with 
triumph and he carried a new rifle slung 
over his back. An ill-favored breed 
youth followed; his face struck a chord 
in Garth’s memory, but so hard is it to 
distinguish alien faces that for the mo- 
ment he could not place him. Next 
there came four pack horses laden with 
food and camp outfit and driven by the 
next rider, a breed woman, whose face 
happened to be turned from Garth as 
she passed. He had an uncomfortable 
sense that he knew her too. Rina fol- 
lowed, turning a sad and troubled face 
in the direction of their camp as she 
rode by. 

This seemed to be all, and Garth was 
about to rise, when he heard still an- 
other rider approaching. He crouched 
back with a sure foreboding of who it 
was; hence there was little surprise at 
the actual sight of the faded check suit 
enwrapping the burly figure, the broad- 
brimmed hat, and the ragged cigar 
ceaselessly twisted between fat lips. He 
looked older, that was all, and he bore 
the marks of illness. Nick Grylls had 
found them out. 


’ 


CHAPTER XIX 


Just in Time 


ARTH was thankful that he 
was alone when it happened. 
The reaction after their day of 
joyous hopefulness was too sudden to 
be borne. Crouching behind the bush, 
he dropped his head in his arms. What 
could he hope for single-handed against 








such overwhelming odds? For awhile 
his heart failed him utterly and all his 
faculties were scattered in confusion. 
He knew not which way to turn. At 
last one thought shone through the murk 
of his brain like-a star: Natalie must 
not be frightened. He got up and, com- 
posing his face with a great effort of 
will, he hastened back to her. 

But the riders, having crossed the bed 
of the stream and mounted the rise, 
Natalie already knew as much as he. 
Her first thought was likewise for him. 
She turned a solicitous face. 

“My poor Garth!” she said. 
care and danger for you!” 

The simple words acted on him like 
a strong tonic. His brow smoothed, 


“More 


his mouth hardened, and he was might- 
ily ashamed for his moment of weakness. 
“More fun!” he said with his dry, 
arrogant note of laughter. 
of the drama begins!” 
Natalie caught his spirit and laughed 


back. 


“Act four 


HE DROPPED BEHIND A CLUMP OF MOOSEBERRY BUSHES WHERE HE 
COULD SEE WITHOUT BEING SEEN. 
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“Who was the half-breed, do you sup- 
pose?” he said. ‘“Whitey-blue eyes, 
ugly scar!” 

“Don’t you remember?” she said 
quickly. “The stage to the Landing—” 

“Xavier! of course!” he cried, 

“And the second woman?” 

“T only saw a ring of gray curls un- 
der her hat.” 

“Mary Co-que-wasa!” 

“Hm! The entire 
sone!” said Garth. 

Natalie, not to be outdone, saluted 
with her good arm and asked: “Orders 
of the day, captain?” 

In a truly desperate pass one breaks 
down—or laughs. Youth laughs. They 
bolstered each other’s courage with 
their jests, each secretly wondering at 
and admiring the other. 

“We have the house anyway!” said 


dramatis _ per- 


Garth. “Good old —tumbledown 
shanty!” 
“No! Fort Indefatigable!’’ amended 
Natalie. 
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“Tt’ll be besieged all right,” said 
Garth. “We must carry in everything 
we own and fill up the rest of the space 
with wood for the fire. I would share 
my room with Cy, but the old boy 
couldn’t get his ribs through the door!” 

Natalie was told off for sentry duty. 
She took up her position at the edge of 
the shore, where she could report on all 
that happened in the other camp. It 
seemed to be the design of these people 
first to overawe them with a display of 
force. They pitched camp openly, in 
and around Mabyn’s hut, and moved 
about all day in plain view. The men 
amused themselves in shooting their 





THERE WAS LITTLE SURPRISE IN 
CHECK SUIT 


guns at various marks, clearly to show 
the number and strength of their weapons. 
Up to dark, Natalie was able to report 
none of the five had left camp. 

Garth, meanwhile, worked like a 
Trojan. All the wood cut for the fire 
was carried inside, and he had besides 
a quantity of logs left over or discarded 
from the building of the shack; these 
were likewise stored. The hut was 
built so near the edge of the bank that 
there was little possibility of an attack 
from in front; in each of the other three 


THE 
ENWRAPPING THE BURLY FIGURE. 
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sides he cut a loophole for observation 
and defense. ‘The last hours of day- 
light he spent in hunting near camp and 
in setting snares to be visited later. Two 
rabbits were all that fell to his share. 

At nightfall they locked themselves 
in. Garth did not stop then, but worked 
for hours piling the spare logs around 
the three vulnerable sides of the shack 
so that if the bullets should fly, they 
would be protected under a double bar- 
rier, 


Gae-rermee 


Kere — 
FADED 


ACTUAL SIGHT OF THE 


The night passed without alarms. In 
the morning Garth wished to venture 
forth as if nothing had happened. In- 
action was intolerable to him. He in- 
sisted that it would be fatal for him to 
act as if he were afraid. Natalie was 
all against it. 

“But this is the twentieth century 
after all,” he said, “and we're under a 
civilized government. They would 
never dare shoot me in cold blood!” 

“Not kill you, perhaps,” she said, “but 
bring you down, helpless!” Tears 
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threatened here and Garth was silenced 
by them. 

Opening the shutter in Natalie’s 
room, they could still command a view 
of the other camp. Grylls and Mabyn 
were vistble; and at intervals the two 
women appeared. Xavier was missing. 

“He will be watching us,” Natalie 
said. 

As if to give point to her words, a 
rifle suddenly barked its hoarse note, 
close outside. Garth sprang to the loop- 
hole in Natalie’s room and was in time 
to see the poor, stupid, faithful, old 
horse tethered outside sink to his knees 
and collapse on the grass. 

He leaped up turning an ominous, 
wrathful face. “The damned cowards!” 
he muttered. 

Natalie flew into the adjoining room 
and flung herself in front of the door. 
“You must not go out!” she cried. 
“What would I do, if you were hurt?” 

She was unanswerable, and he turned 
from the door, sickened with balked 
wrath, and flung himself face down on 
his blankets until he could command 
himself. 

As if to give this act time to sink in, 
nothing further was undertaken against 
Garth and Natalie all day, though they 
were undoubtedly under surveillance, 
because the five were never about their 
own camp at the same time. It was a 
bitter hard day on the besieged; Garth, 
chafing intolerably, paced the shack like 
a newly caged animal and even Natalie 
suffered from his temper. 

At nightfall he eased his pent-up feel- 
ings by a cautious sally. He filled all 
their vessels in the lake and revisited 


his snares, which, however, yielded 
nothing. They were too near camp. 


He saw no sign of any adversary, but 
some of them came about later in the 
night like coyotes, for in the morning 
Garth saw that the body of old Cy had 
been dragged away—in the fear perhaps, 
that his flesh might furnish them food. 
After breakfast Garth took his pipe 
to the window and folding his arms on 
the high sill, watched the movements in 
the camp across the little bay. They 


were watching him too; he presently 
sensed a pair of field glasses in Grylls’s 
hands. 


Garth laughed and obeying a 
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sudden, ironical impulse, waved his hand. 
Grylls abruptly lowered the glass and 
walked away. 

Garth was still smiling, when all at 
once without warning, Rina came 
around the corner of his shack and faced 
him point blank. The smile was fixed 
in astonishment; Rina was unperturbed. 

“What do you want?” he demanded, 
picking up his gun. 

“T got no gun,” she said, indifferently 
exhibiting her empty hands. “Nick 
Grylls, him send you letter.” 

Garth reflected that by letting her in, 
he stood the chance of getting much 
useful information, so bidding Natalie 
stay in her own room, he opened the 
door. 

Rina handed him the note from 
Grylls. It was scribbled in a small, 
crabbed hand on the back of a business 
letter. On the other side Garth had a 
glimpse of the time-honored formula: 
“Dear Sir: Yours of the first instant to 
hand, and contents noted. In reply we 
beg to sav—” It gave him a queer in- 
congruous start: outside, it seemed, peo- 
ple still went to and from their offices, 
absorbed in their inconsequential af- 
fairs, while here in the woods he was 
fighting for his life and Natalie’s honor! 

“Where is she?” Rina asked—she had 
never referred to Natalie by name. “I 
will fix her hair for her, if she want,” 
she added humbly enough. 

Natalie immediately came forward, 
offering her hand. Rina clung to it 
without speaking, turning away her head 
to hide welling tears. 

“Where did you meet these people?” 
Garth asked her. 

“On the prairie,” she answered, low- 
voiced. “Yesterday, noon spell. They 


coming this way. Nick Grylls, him 
mak’ moch friend with ’Erbe’t, and 


’Erbe’t, him glad. Nick Grylls big 
man, rich man, everybody lak to be 
friend with him. Nick Grylls say him 
come to help ’Erbe’t. Him give ’Erbe’t 
ver’ fine gun.” 

“Humph! Mabyn will pay dear for 
it!” Garth exclaimed. 

“T say so him,” Rina said eagerly. 
“Me, I tell ’Erbe’t everybody see Nick 
Grylls him jus’ mak’ a fool of you. 
What he want with you? He want 
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her for himself. ’Erbe’t on’y laugh. 
’He say” —Rina’s voice sunk very low— 
“‘Let him help me get her, and I'll 
keep her, all right!” 

Garth frowned and clenched his fists. 
His gorge rose intolerably at the thought 
of this precious pair: contending which 
was to have Natalie. 

Rina went on: “Nick Grylls say to 
*Erbe’t, mustn’t let her get out of the 
country. He say, if she go out she di- 
vorce you.” Rina pronounced the word 
strangely. “Nick Grylls say he know 
a place to tak’ her all winter. North- 
west, many days to Death river, where 
no white man ever go before. Him 
think I not hear what he say.” 

This was valuable information for 
them indeed. 

Garth opened the letter. It was a 
curious document, possibly a joint pro- 
duction of the two worthies, for while 
the thoughts were like Grrylls’s, these 
were clothed in a certain smoothness of 
phrase more likely supplied by Mabyn. 
Thus it ran: 


“Mr. Garth Pevensey: Sir: I am astonished 
beyond measure at the story I have learned 
from the lips of my good friend Mr. Her- 
bert Mabyn. I assure you, sir, that though 
this is an unsettled country, we are not ac- 
customed to lawlessness, nor do we propose 
to stand for it from strangers. You have 
twice attempted Mr. Mabyn’s life; you have 
stolen and converted to your own use his 
household effects and supplies; you have 
unwarrantably imprisoned him on an ex- 
posed island to the great detriment of his 
health. Your purpose in all this is trans- 
parent. You seek to part him from his wife, 
and you are at this moment detaining Mrs. 
Mabyn in your shack. 

“I flatter myself I am not without weight 
and standing in this community and I here- 
by warn you that in the absence of the reg- 
ular police, I mean to see this wrong righted. 
If Mrs. Mabyn is immediately returned to 
her husband, you will be allowed. to go un- 
molested. If you still detain her, we will 
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seize her by force, as we have every right, 
moral and legal to do. We know you have 
only food enough for a few days, so in any 
case, the end cannot remain long in doubt. 
“NICHOLAS GRYLLS.” 


Scorn and amusement struggled in 
Garth’s face. His nostrils thinned; he 
suddenly threw up his head and grimly 
laughed. 

“Well, this beats the Dutch!” he said 
feelingly. 

Natalie, reading the cunningly plaus- 
ible sentences over his shoulder, was in- 
clined to be anxious. “Surely, he has no 
legal right over me,” she said. 

“Not a shadow!” Garth cried. 

“Grylls may have believed this story 
Mabyn told him,” she said. 

“Not a bit of it!” Garth said quickly. 
“Grylls is not so simple!” He struck 
the letter sharply with his forefinger. 
“I’m a newspaper reporter,’ he went on 
dryly ; ‘you can believe me, this is a per- 
fect, a beautiful, a monumental bluff! 
I’m almost inclined to take off my hat 
to him! But the length of it gives them 
away rather; they must have spent all 
day yesterday cooking this up!” 

“What will you do?” Natalie asked. 

A wicked gleam appeared in Garth’s 
eye. “Oh, wouldn’t I love to answer 
it in kind!” he said longingly. ‘An in- 
nocent-simple little billet-doux that 
would make them squirm! Why, that’s 
my business!” 

“Better not!” said Natalie anxiously. 

“You're right,” he said with a sigh. 
“Tt’s the first thing you learn: never to 


write when you feel that way. But it’s 
mighty hard to resist it!” 
Rina understood little of all this. 


“You send answer back?” she asked. 

“No! Tell him there’s no answer,” 
said Garth. “Tell him we nearly died 
laughing,” he added. 


(To be continued) 
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FLASH of white silver 

in foam white water, a 

lightning dash for 

safety below the riffle, 

a quick strike with the 

split bamboo, and the 
shriek of the click. And then you get 
him or you don’t get him, according to 
your skill and the stoutness of your 
tackle. For the cut throats run big on 
the Bitter Root—and fight hard. 

Rushing northward a hundred miles 
and more, hurrying over pebbled beds, 
dropping down rock-strewn rapids, oc- 
casionally dallying a moment in dark 
pools and darker shadows, the river, 
with its legions of trout, twines along 
the Bitter Root Valley, and you get the 
trout—if you can. 

All you need is time—time to burn, 
days and days of it. The other neces- 
sities, the rod and flies and seventy feet 
of enamel line, you can pick up some- 
where if you didn’t pack them along as I 
did mine. 

The river, fed at brief intervals by 
rushing mountain streams, reaches like 
a silver finger along the western side of 
the valley which extends southward a 
hundred miles from the city of Mis- 
soula in western Montana. It is 
hemmed in by the snow capped peaks 
of the Bitter Root range on the west 
and by the less abrupt Hellgate Moun- 
tains on the east. The narrow moun- 
tain streams, pitching abruptly from 
the canyons, roll down the range of the 
Bitter Root like tear furrows down the 
cheeks of a granite giant. 

With the exception of the Blackfoot 
River, far to the north, the Bitter Root 
offers the best trout fishing on the west- 
ern slope of the main range of the 
Rockies in Montana. The trout are 
mainly of one variety, the cut throat, 


Salmo Clarkii; though the natives of 
the region term them variously, as the 
size of the fish varies with the depth of 
the water which they inhabit. Occa- 
sionally the rainbow is hooked and the 
steel head trout is not unknown, but in 
the main the trout of the Bitter Root 
and the streams that feed it are cut 
throats. 

They are savage fighters, too, in cer- 
tain seasons voracious, and from May 
to September they furnish splendid 
sport. Those caught in the narrow 
and swift mountain torrents that plunge 
like silver threads through the canyons 
seldom exceed ten inches in length, and 
because of their small size are called 
locally mountain trout. They are the 
ordinary cut throats, but never grow 
any larger on account of the limitations 
of the streams which they inhabit. 
Down in the river itself they grow much 
larger, reaching a weight of three and 
four pounds and there the local fisher- 
men call them “ river trout” or “ red 
bellies,” because of the rosy hues under 
the gills and on the belly just behind 
the head. 

There is art in taking these big 
fellows, too, as I found out. It re- 
quires no skill to drop a fly into the 
boilers of one of the small subsidiary 
streams and yank out seven to ten inch 
fish, but to lure a three pounder from 
the black depths of a river pool takes a 
deft hand, and once the fish is hooked, a 
skillful one to keep him there. 

The train that took me southward 
along the valley from Missoula was 
loaded with fishermen. It was Sunday, 
and on Sunday everyone turns out to 
fish. They go up the river as far as 
Florence, a distance of twenty miles, 
but seldom farther. Consequently, 
the farther up stream you go from 
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TO LURE A THREE-POUNDER FROM THE DEPTHS OF A RIVER 


POOL TAKES 


Florence the better the fishing gets. 
My first stop was midway between 
Florence and Stevensville, fifteen miles 
farther on, and the men at Three Mile 
where the big irrigation company that 
is cultivating the valley has one of its 
camps told me that there was only ordi- 
nary sport to be had there. 

“Better go on up to Medicine 
Springs,” they said. ‘“That’s where to 
get ‘em, thirty, forty a day, all you 
want.” 

Oh, yes, I was going all right, but 
not now. I had plenty of time, and 
if I loafed I’d see more of the country. 
Then, too, pretty fair sport where there 
were really trout might mean untold 
revelations to Easterners who were 
obliged to fish mostly where trout were 
not. 

I went to Stevensville. I went with 
the avowed intention of finding a fisher- 
man—one who knew the river and who 
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A DEFT HAND. 


was willing to show it—a sort of guide. 
I asked a small boy, the first person I 
met. 

“Traout?” he said. “Yu _ bet. 
There’s a few. Do I know anybody 
hereabouts who goes fishin’? I shore 
do. There’s Gene Cottrill—he can pour 
out a stream of water from a_ bucket 
an’ ketch fish in it—he shore can.” 

Mr. Cottrill was the barber. He 
was shaving a customer when I came 
in, and invited me to sit down. When 
he had finished wiping his razor he 
turned to me. 

“We catch ’em all right,” he said. 
“Anybody can if they know how. It’s 
just as easy as anything else if vou can 
do it. Ever caught any trout?” 

I admitted that I had—a few. 

“Well,” said he, “so have I. I 
caught a few yesterday—just twelve. 
That’s two meals for my family—two 
meals even. I never catch any more 
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than that—it’s wasteful. There’s 
plenty’ll catch all they can—catch ’em 
on hoppers, angle worms, and beefsteak, 
and say they used flies. They did, too, 
because they put the bait on a fly hook. 
But they ain’t exactly respected about 
here.” 

“You use flies of course—what kind 
at this season?” I said. 

Mr. Cottrill’s eyes were even and 
gray. They looked as if somebody had 
run a plumb line across his face, and 
set them in by it. He looked me square- 
ly in the face with’ them. I never 
wasted time asking myself whether any- 
thing Mr. Cottrill said was precisely 
~~ exact after that. I knew it was. 
om ae way, —s “I use flies,” he said quietly, ignoring 
the second part of my question. “I be- 
gin using ’em as soon as the snow’s off 
the ground. I start right in on the road 
there in front of the shop, and I use 
‘em every day until the fish begin to rise. 
Then I use ’em on the river. To catch 
fish regular and catch big ones a man 
needs plenty of practice. I begin on 
forty foot of line in the road, and by the 
time I’m ready to fish I can handle 
sixty as well as I did at the end of the 
last season.” 

Mr. Cottrill motioned toward his 
partner who was honing a razor. 

“This is Wes Walls,” he said. ‘We 
fish together mostly. I’m sorry I can’t 
go with you to-morrow. I went yes- 
terday. It’s Wes’s turn. He’ll be glad 
HARD AT WORK. to take you.” 

“You go, Gene,” said the other bar- 
ber. 

“Yu bet I won’t—it’s your turn.” 

And the upshot of it was that I 
agreed to meet Wes at the shop at five 
the next morning. 

Cottrill was there before either of us, 
going over his own fly book. 

“Thought I’d come down and see you 
get off all right,” he said. ‘“Let’s see 
your book—got any bait hooks in it?” 
he continued suspiciously. 

I assured him I hadn’t. I had taken 
them out before starting, for I remem- 
bered the chat I had had with him the 
day before. People who used bait 
weren't “exactly respected about here.” 

“Now,” went on the barber with an 
expression of relief in his gray eyes, 










































“you'll use mostly coachmen, royal and 
plain, a queen or a king of the waters, 
maybe a cowdung. I, myself, don’t like 
the hackles or the doctors at this season. 
They're taking the coachmen best. 
You'll get most fish on ’em.” 

And then Wes arrived, genial, fat 
Wes, with stout legs that propelled him 
with immense power like the legs of a 
duck—legs whose sturdy ploddings drove 
me to desperation more than once before 
I saw the last of them. 

“Here,” said Gene, looking over my 
book, ‘“‘you take some of my flies. You 
may need ’em.” 

And when my hand stole automati- 
cally toward my pocketbook it stopped 
suddenly. His even eyes were looking 
through me. The men in Montana 
don’t take their pay in that way. So I 
thanked him indifferently and slipped 
half a dozen flies into my book. 

The horse took us up the river four 
miles and Wes hitched him in the shade 
of a clump of poplars. Over a short 
slough we walked, and the river opened 
before us—a long, broad stream of white 
rapids and pebbled reaches. 

“They may rise anywhere,” said 
Wes; “we'll give ’em the chance.” 

My companion started for midstream 
with the water boiling white about his 
stocky legs and I followed. In about 
three minutes I saw that what I didn’t 
know about fly casting would fill a Car- 
negie Library. Using twenty or thirty 
feet of line I was able to get my cast 
approximately where I wanted it, fly 
first, but beyond that I was hopeless. 
Fly and leader and line landed in a wad. 

“Try the short ones; they do almost 
as well,” said Wes, handling fifty feet 
of enamel with dazzling accuracy. 
“T’ll whip the west side—you take the 
east. There’s no choice.” 

Just ahead a reach of swift water 
ended under a small pine that had fallen 
across stream. Just below the pine, the 
water was black and deep. Dark 
eddies whirled away over a stretch of 
rounded rocks half a dozen yards be- 
yond. I dropped the royal coachman 
which I was using single, on Wes’s ad- 
vice, nicely into the curling eddies. 
There was a glance of old gold, and I 
struck—struck just too late. 


THE CUT THROAT OF THE BITTER ROOT 
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Wes had seen the rise. ‘Red belly 
—and a good one,” he commented. 
“They always shine like that when they 
come up. Try him again.” 

I massacred my next cast in my ex- 
citement, and then Wes, standing in 
midstream forty feet distant, dropped a 
coachman plump in the center of the 
eddy and struck in time. The fish was 
a good one weighing that night when 
dried out a pound and a half, and it 
took ten minutes to land it. Then we 
proceeded. 

From Hamilton on to Missoula the 
river widens gradually and as gradually 
loses its rapidity. Where we were fish- 
ing it was perhaps twenty yards across. 
Occasionally it branched off to either 
side of a small wooded island, and al- 
ways where the two branches came to- 
gether there were swift water and deep 
pools. 

Mostly the small trout lay in the 
riffes—the big ones in the eddies below 
them or in the deep, quiet pools close 
under the banks on the edge of the cur- 
rent. It takes a deft fisherman to bring 
one of the big fellows to hook in the 
quiet water where the fly is more plain- 
ly seen and its ruse discovered. In such 
holes the feathered bait must not lose 
motion for an instant. The second it 
meets the water, the set of the wrist 
must start it moving, or the pause will 
reveal the deception, and all manner of 
future casts will be unvailing after that. 

It is far easier to handle a fly in swift 
water where the current takes the line 
out readily, but the fish are smaller. 
However, I was satisfied to whip the 
rifles, and the fish I caught averaged 
half a pound or a trifle more. 

Wes was after the big ones. An im- 
patient cast was all he gave the boilers 
and the white sand holes at their bot- 
tom. It was in the deep, black, eddy- 
ing holes close to shore or under the 
shade of fallen trees lying half across 
the stream that he plied his master hand. 

And always those sturdy legs of his 
kept driving him along, and I, puffing 
hard, followed laboriously down river. 
The smooth, round stones of the bottom 
were slippery and afforded little foot- 
ing. ‘The rush of the water snatched 
at my knees whenever I paused, and 
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more than once as I tried to wade across 
stream I felt the bottom slipping away 
from me and regained my balance only 
by desperate struggles. 

Wes, used to it, seemed to encounter 
none of my difficulties. He waded 
waist deep with the water boiling about 
him as easily as I struggled in the rapids 
to my knees. And he didn’t wait for 
me, either. Always he clung along the 
west bank, dropping his cast, which 
after a time appeared to be possessed of 
human understanding of his wishes, into 
the dark pools, and a steady stream of 
silver fish with red-gold bellies and the 
red ring along the gill that marks the 
cut throat slipped into his creel. Occa- 
sionally he lifted the cover and peered in 
at them. 

Once or twice he changed his flies— 
a cowdung for the royal coachman when 
the river grew swifter; a plain coach- 
man for the cowdung a little later. 
With my own creel filling far less 
rapidly, I followed his example, chang- 
ing my royal for a queen of the waters. 
And a moment later I had a chance and 
lost it. 

The rapids suddenly ceased. The 
wooded shore drew in closer along the 
darker water, and a half mile stretch 
of slow running river opened around a 
bend before us. 

‘Big ones here, if you can 
said Wes across stream. 

I nodded. A dozen yards ahead an 
old stump reared black from the dark 
water that curled leisurely about it. 
On shore was thick brush that crowded 
close over the banks. The shade of a 
large tree fell across the river for a few 
yards on either side of the stump. I 
knew there was a trout hole there, and 
a trout hole such as big fish love. 

The river was too deep to wade, and 
I took to the shore. The brush 
clutched my leader and clogged my rod, 
but working cautiously, I edged up un- 
der the tall tree that shaded the pool. 
There was not room behind me for a 
cast, and overhead the branches were 
too low to lift my rod upright, so I 
skidded my queen of the waters out into 
the black current sidewise. And _ the 
next minute I was in the midst of a mad 
struggle. 


get ‘em,” 


























OCCASIONALLY HE LIFTED THE 


Up he came straight and quick as 
lightning—like a white corpse from the 
deep. I felt him rising out of the black- 
ness before he struck, felt him coming 
up, up in that fraction of a second be- 
fore my wrist told me that what my eye 
had seen was a reality. And then my 
fly vanished from off the water like 
magic, and I felt the tip of the split 
bamboo come down toward the butt 
certainly, surely, irresistibly, and I 
threw the butt out to meet it, threw it 
hard and fierce. 

What happened then always after- 
wards seemed a sort of blur. An hour 
later when I tried to analyze it in de- 
tail I could not. I had only the im- 
pression of a doubled rod, a big black 
stump with black water hissing around 
it, a crowding wall of brush, and the 
frenzied fear ot a snagged leader. 

I remember faintly a mighty sidewise 
flopping in the water, a series of mad 
rushes, and then a quick whip of the 


COVER AND PEEPED 


IN AT THEM. 


rod and an awful sense of disaster. 
The bamboo suddenly — straightened 
backward, the line and leader snapped 
up and hung tangled in the brush above 
me, and Wes’s voice droned across 
stream. 

“Guess you lost him—a big ’un, three 
pound anyhow and mebbe more.” 

Dolefully I untangled the line and 
looked over the leader. It was intact, 
but the barb of my hook was broken 
short. 

A hundred yards down stream Wes 
stopped and sat: down on the bank, mo- 
tioning me to do the same. I asked him 
what was up. 

“Watching flies,” he answered. 

And then I noticed fish breaking 
along both sides of the stream below us 
—breaking constantly and in many 
places. Wes studied the air, suddenly 
turning to watch swiftly from one point 
to another. To me across the river it 
looked as though he was “‘seeing things,” 
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as he was, I learned, when he drawled 
across, a moment later: 

“Salmon flies mostly, I think. 
try one anyway.” 

He got out his fly book, and then, 
working cautiously along the bank to a 
clear space, shot a cast out over the 
quiet water. Almost instantly there 
was a rise, and he landed a good sized 
cut throat. 

“Now we'll be sure,” he said, and 
sat down on the bank again. Taking 
out a knife he opened the fish and ex- 
amined its contents. 

“Salmon flies all right,” . he 
mented; “put one on.” 

I did so and at the first cast hooked 
a fine fish. There was no denying the 
scientific methods of Wes after that. 
We landed a dozen beauties in that 
quiet reach of water, all of them more 
than a pound and one a two pounder 
that Wes slid out after a hard struggle. 

Then we reached the fast water and 
Wes cut open another fish and changed 
back to the coachman. It was just be- 
low this spot that I got a taste of real 
excitement. 

Two mountain streams fed into the 
river close together. Just off the 
mouth of one of them a slender birch 
tree had fallen, its top lying across a 
pile of drift thirty feet from shore. 
Between the bank and the drift, the 
water gouged sharply down five feet 
into clear white sand and swept out a 
boiling rapid on the other side. It was 
a likely looking place. 

I had caught my last coachman on a 
snag, and was using a king of the 
waters. I could not reach the center of 
the cut beneath the birch from the 
shore, and I was convinced that there 
were fish in it. There was nothing left 
but to go out on the tree. 

It was a ticklish job. The bushy end 
of the birch rested lightly on the drift 
pile, and the trunk gave and wabbled 
painfully as I advanced. Then, too, I 
was anxious to go as cautiously as pos- 
sible so as not to create any disturbance 
in the water. 

At last I was within a few feet of the 
drift. Steadying myself I shot my king 
of the waters up stream, a short cast, 
and let it sweep down on the current. 


We'll 
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I think it almost reached the trunk of 
the tree on which I stood. ‘Then it 
went out of sight and a gleaming dash 
of light came and went before my eyes. 
I almost went, too. Why I didn’t, I 
don’t know. As the big fish struck so 
close to me I clutched the grip of my 
pole frenziedly to shoot the hook into 
him, and my fingers closing over the 
rod held the line tight against the grip 
and kept it there. 

With no chance to let the reel run 
off, the full weight of the strike was 
thrown on the tip and from there to my 
arm, jerking it sharply out and down. 
A heavy trout in swift water can pull 
a lot harder than you believe and the 
yank cost me my balance. Swaying 
like a*tight rope walker who loses his 
equilibrium, I see-sawed back and forth 
on that narrow tree trunk in astonish- 
ing fashion. The motion of my body 
started the tree rocking as a slack wire 
rocks, and then in a trice there was a 
rush of water in my mouth, a roaring 
in my ears, and I was going down the 
current, tumbling over and over like a 
bottle in a whirlpool. 

It was a lucky thing for me that a 
hundred feet below the deep water 
fetched up in a broad sweep of shallow 
yellow rapids against a bank of pebbled 
sand; against this bank I bumped, half 
drowned. The strong arm of Wes 
fastened to my collar, and I was high 
and dry in an instant, hardly aware of 
what had happened. 

The first thing I saw was my rod still 
clutched in my hand with a death grip. 
There was a mighty tugging at the end 
of the rod. Then I realized that I 
wasn't the only one that had held to that 
tackle during my bath. ‘The trout that 
had caused the unexpected plunge had 
held on, too. He was a big “red belly” 
of two pounds, and there was something 
a trifle more than satisfaction as I 
plunged him into the creel. 

“Better be careful,” said Wes as we 
started again, and there was a shade of 
seriousness in his voice. “I saw a man 
drown before we could get to him that 
way last season.” 

On other days I tried the trout in 
the smaller streams, cut throats, too, but 
smaller because of the more limited size 
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of their haunts. A fellow could catch 
a string of a dozen little ones in as 
many minutes. But it could not com- 
pare with river sport, for all that was 
necessary was to drop a Gunnison 
Beauty or some other modest fly on a 
number nine hook into a foot deep pool 
and yank it out with a fish attached. 
After an hour of it and a full-creel I 
understood why Wes and Gene could 
never be induced to visit the mountain 
streams. 

“It spoils a man for fine casting,” 
they said. “It’s all right if you like it 
and of course the little fish are 
sweeter—but, well, the big ones are 
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harder to get. (Guess that’s why we like 
“em.” 

A week later I tried Medicine 
Springs and the Burnt Fork, farther up 
the river. More fish—yes, there were, 
and they were easier to get, but some- 
how the gloom didn’t rise in the can- 
yons and the sun stream over the snow 
of the Bitter Roots the same way they 
did when Wes and I drove home that 
first day. If you ever happen to be out 
in that country, ask the first person you 
see in Stevensville for the man who can 
pour out a stream from a bucket and 
catch fish in it. It will be worth your 
while. 





THE NEW 


E have had a great deal of new 
football in theory for the past 
six months. We are now see- 

ing it in practice. The three photo- 
graphs which follow are of the Yale 
team in the preliminary work at Lake- 
ville, Connecticut. The plays shown are 
an index of what may be expected in the 
way of open running and passing. There 
is every indication that as soon as play- 
ers and officials get past the first stages 
of uncertainty as to the meaning and ap- 
plication of some of the rules the game 
will be more rapid and pleasing to watch 
than it has ever been. The first game 
played—by the Carlisle Indians—was 
fast and full of interest and there was 
surprisingly little penalizing for violation 
of the new rules. 

A gratifying development on the part 
of some of the teams is in the direction 
of open-field passing by runners. We 
have been notoriously deficient in that 
respect in this country, partly because of 
the greater liability to fumble, but large- 
ly because of the limitations of the old 
rules. Princeton, with Herring the old 
Princetonian and later an English Rugby 
player available as adviser is expected to 
show some new tricks in this respect. 


FOOTBALL IN PRACTICE 


At a special meeting of the Rules 
Committee in New York City in mid- 
September some valuable tips were given 
on the interpretation of the rules. For 
example, a tackle may not stand sidewise 
on the scrimmage line for the purpose of 
getting into the interference quickly. 
The runner with the ball may put his 
hand on the interferer in front of him 
but may not take hold of him or be 
pulled along by him. In a fair catch a 
player who is onside may interfere with 
the man making the catch. In the case 
of a forward pass if the man catch- 
ing it stands still or makes a single step 
in any direction and then stops, the ball 
is dead. If a backward pass is to be 
made in such a case it must be immedi- 
ately on catching the ball. A forward 
pass cannot be made by a runner after 
he has crossed the line of scrimmage. 

Section 6, Rule 20, was changed to 
permit a return kick which had been 
prohibited under the rule as it- stood. 
Kicking or kicking at a ball on the 
ground or bounding is penalized by the 
loss of the ball at the point where the 
foul was committed. The rule prohibit- 
ing hurdling was amended to exclude 
jumping over a man who is on one knee, 
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SOIL 


FOR THE COUNTRY HOME 


by E.P Powell 


BOVE everything else 

Nature tries to make 

soil, and this, you may 

be sure, is what you 

will have to help her 

: do, if you make a pros- 

perous country home. Soil is by no 

means a “fixed quantity,” as one of our 

recent text books tells us; on the con- 

trary, soil elements are constantly being 

turned into soil, and soil turned back 

into its elements—out of reach of us. 

In summer Nature weaves an immense 

quantity of foliage, out of the air most- 

ly, and then in the autumn throws tons 

of leaves down upon the earth to make, 
first, humus and then soil. 

Fools burn leaves, leaving for them- 
selves a pinch of poor ash, but sending 
back into the air what was taken from 
it by the process of growth. These 
thousands of tons are not made out of 
the earth but out of the air and are 
intended to be turned over into soil. If 
you plant a tree in a tub of dirt and 
leave it there until it weighs one hun- 
dred pounds, you will find, by weighing 
the dirt, that the tree was not made up 
of what was in the tub, but almost alto- 
gether of what it could get from the air 
—carbon and nitrogen for the most part, 
with hydrogen composing a good share 
of the liquid part of sap. 

The elements of the soil that are not 
in the air are deep down under the sur- 
face of the soil, or incorporated in the 
rocks. ‘The most important are potash 
and phosphorus. You get some pot- 
ash from ashes, weed waste, soap suds, 
and there are few soils that in their 
natural state are entirely deficient in 
this element. The timber soils of our 
corn belt contain about two thousand 
pounds of phosphorus per acre. Rais- 
ing crops that use up these elements 
steadily lessens the possibility of grow- 
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ing any crops at all. We have got to 
find them in the soil, if we use them up, 
we have got to replace them. 

Agriculture should be renamed aéri- 
culture, because we are really taking 
from the air the larger part of our an- 
nual crops. What we must know is 
how to do this most readily. Our 
fathers knew that they must use man- 
ure and they knew that they must ro- 
tate crops. They knew also that living 
plants fed on decaying plants, this hav- 
ing first served as food for animals. 

They did not know, however, and it 
was only recently discovered, that there 
was one class of plants that could take 
plant food directly from the air, using 
it at once for plant growth and then 
transferring it to the soil. It was not 
many years ago that we first found out 
that all leguminous plants, like clovers, 
alfalfa, beans, peas, and in the South 
crimson clover, cow peas, velvet beans, 
and beggar weed had been doing this 
very work and that, if given possession 
of the soil, they would not exhaust it of 
nitrogen, but would increase the nitro- 
gen—that is the most important plant 
food. 

Here we have the most wonderful of 
all facts concerning your little garden, 
or your larger fields, that by planting 
peas and beans, or sowing clover and 
alfalfa you are not exhausting your land 
—except in the way of phosphorus and 
potash. Then it was found that this 
specific power of legumes was due to 
nodules on the roots and that these 
nodules were the home of bacteria of a 
peculiar sort. Heretofore bacteria had 
not carried to the mind of the crop 
grower any pleasant suggestion. They 
were supposed as a rule to be associated 
with disease, but now bacteria began to 
be thought of as a beneficent agency. 

Bacteria subdivide to multiply, and 
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the Kansas Experiment Station reports 
that it estimates over one billion six 
hundred millions in a single gram of 
soil. As you go down into the earth 
bacterial life decreases, until it ceases 
entirely below six feet. As four-fifths of 
the air is nitrogen, the bacteria have a 
big field to work in. They transform 
it and then turn it over to the plant as 
food. Why? We do not know why, 
any more than we know how. But we 
do know that it is done in connection 
with the little appendages called 
tubercles or nodules on the roots of the 
legumes. If you will carefully dig a 
young clover (not pull it), and plunge 
the roots into warm water, softly wash- 
ing away the dirt, you will find them 
strung all along with beautiful and al- 
most translucent round bodies—these 
are the home of the bacteria. 


Transplanting the Bacteria 


It was found a little Jater that if 
these bacteria nodules were lacking, the 
legumes would fail. Some soil, how- 
ever, was found always supplied. Then 
it occurred to someone to imoculate the 
soil; that is, carry bacteria-supplied soil 
to localities lacking them, to see if it 
would work a change. It was discov- 
ered that every sort of legume had its 
own special bacteria and it would grow 
only when supplied with its own friends, 
but as a rule we could transplant the 
bacteria needed. 

So we got alfalfa where it had re- 
fused to grow by giving it alfalfa bac- 
teria. Some of these life germs are not 
very much unlike, however, for that 
which accompanies sweet clover will do 
for alfalfa. Beans and peas will grow 
for a while without any bacteria, but 
in that case they will exhaust the soil, 
while with bacteria they enrich it. 

One experiment station reports that 
of two plats of soil, one inoculated and 
the other not, the first yielded over nine 
thousand pounds of green forage per 
acre, the other nine hundred; in hay, 
the first yielded twenty-five hundred 
pounds, and the other two hundred and 
thirty. So goes the most wonderful 
chapter on soil making and soil renew- 
ing. Rotation of crops is, of course, not 
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superseded by this discovery, for it is 
still true that corn lands, after a few 
years, must be turned over to peas and 
clover, the object being to restore the 
nitrogen, But now we are working 
with more precision; we know what is 
going on and we know that rotation 
will be of little use unless our beans and 
peas or vetch have bacterial aid. 

Meanwhile the other side of the ques- 
tion was exploited; that is, if you 
grow nitrogen-procuring or leguminous 
plants altogether, while adding to the 
nitrogen, they will exhaust the potash 
and phosphorus. This gave the prob- 
lem over to commercial fertilizers, 
which succeeded in furnishing the ma- 
terial that was lacking in the form of 
nitrates and muriates. Much of this 
served, however, only as a whip to a 
tired horse; nothing was added to the 
soil, but it was goaded to give out 
whatever life it contained. It is now 
found that there is a very marked limit ‘ 
to the value of even honest fertilizers. 
Their work rarely reaches beyond the 
season of their application. 

Commercial fertilizers are certainly 
important, if understood and used under 
limitations, or I should say with addi- 
tions. They supply some foods, but 
practically no organic matter, and the 
tendency is down and out. They are 
for good soil, and not for poor soil. I 
think if I were growing a bed of fancy 
strawberries I would use a liberal sup- 
ply of muriate of potash and acid phos- 
phate, but I should consider cottonseed 
meal more important as a real food; 
and then I would by no means omit a 
thorough preparation of the soil with 
compost and a mulch. 

Finely ground phosphate rock and 
limestone are what we require to help 
the legumes. In most of our soils we 
have almost unlimited supplies of min- 
eral elements. These must be liberated; 
that is, set at work by adding decayed 
organic matter. The use of lime to aid 


in setting free the power of decaying 
stuff is of exceeding importance. 

The barnyard gives us our best fer- 
tilizing material when supplementing 
legumes, and deep plowing to reach our 
mineral supplies comes next in import- 
Every stable should be provided 


ance. 
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with a concrete trough to carry every 
ounce of urine to a concrete tank. It 
is the best fertilizer, in the best form, 
for plant food. The Chinese gardener 
uses no other. 

Someone has spoken recently of “The 
Farm That Is Under Yours,” meaning 
that we have much of our soil wealth 
forever untouched. We have to get 
down deep enough (with drainage as 
well as plowing) ; work up what is be- 
low; aérate it, and not leave it a dead 
weight on top of the soil. So then you 
may say that you have a farm in sight, 
another farm below in the earth, and a 
third farm above in the air; and you 
cannot make a good garden or orchard 
or grain field unless you can bring these 
three farms together and make them 
cooperate. 

Now you understand why I have 
given soil-making a place in this abbre- 
viated course of articles. What is the 
use of purposing to double our milk 
supply, or our fruit supply, or our wheat 
crop, when really the land is not able 
to keep up the present unsatisfactory 
yield? We must bring the soil ele- 
ments together and increase the amount 
of good plant food. Meanwhile only a 
small fraction of what we call soil is 
plant food. For the, present a very 
large amount in bulk is what we have 
recently learned to call humus. That 
is a new word with most country home- 
makers, but it means something vastly 
important. Humus is incipient soil; it 
is stuff on the road to be good plant 
food, by and by. 

It was thought for a while that it 
had no other office than to equalize 
moisture about the roots and to equalize 
temperature in the soil. That would 
be enough, if it were all. There is noth- 
ing more important than to keep mois- 
ture from rushing up out of the land 
into the air, and, next to that, we must 
keep the roots of our plants from feel- 
ing every change of weather. Humus 
is the stockings and the shoes that we 
put on our plants. But it is more, it is 
always yielding life. 

Anyone who has learned the import- 
ance of humus will understand me when 
I say I never burn an ounce of organic 
matter that can be decomposed with 
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any kind of readiness. You can burn 
up soil in manure piles as easily as in 
leaf piles. Nearly all manure is charred 
by too rapid ferment, and the loss is 
estimated at eighty-five per cent of all 
that is made in the United States. 
Most of the stuff that is plowed in as 
manure, used as top dressing, is already 
more than half burned. 

The most wasteful method of using 
weeds, or bean or pea vines, is to burn 
them. The result is only a few pounds 
of ashes and the loss of a large amount 
of ammonia or nitrogen. Everything 
that is intended as a fertilizer should be 
plowed under before it is dried up— 
(that is burned up). Otherwise we 
have lost our humus also. 


Using the Waste Materia! 


Now is the time to tell you more of 
what compost is, how to make it and 
what to do with it. My first object is 
to accept Nature’s offer of annual vege- 
tation and to put it in such a place as 
will be best fitted gradually to trans- 
form it into soil. I wish as soon as pos- 
sible to make it available as food for my 
plants and trees. Then I wish to add 
to this whatever other material I can 
find which will serve the same purpose. 
When you have once begun this system 
of soil making, you will be astounded to 
find how much good stuff goes to waste 
for lack of being collected and com- 
posted. Weeds, road dirt, muck, leaf 
mold, the contents of road ditches, ashes, 
old plaster, almost everything will be 
tound to be of value. The barnyard 
manure, of course, will be added but in 
such a way as to check its decomposition. 
House waste and slops are exceedingly 
valuable in the same pile. 

A compost heap may be made any- 
where about your land, whether under 
cover or not. Put in layers the barn- 
yard manure, autumn leaves, wasting 
weeds, old straw, and, if the material is 
very coarse, occasionally add lime. Let 
your piles alone until fall, then thor- 
oughly comminute them, apply them, 
and plow them under. If the material 
is very coarse it may be necessary to 
leave it in the pile for more than a year. 

Try this compost plan at your coun- 
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try home and see how curiously the ma- 
terial that you can use will turn up and 
increase. Stuff that was in the way be- 
fore now looks good to you. You 
clean up your lawns and your gardens 
and burn nothing but the bigger limbs. 
The ash of these gives you a little pot- 
ash, but your compost pile gives you 
potash and phosphorus and nitrogen all 
together. 

The most fertile spots on some farms 
that I know are in the corners of rail 
fences, where nothing but weeds grow. 
Haul this to your compost pile. The 
barnyard manure, mixed even carelessly, 
will not waste its nitrogen as it will 
when thrown raw on the field. If you 
have only half an acre, have also a com- 
post pile; I have five of them for my 
nine acres. I grow squashes on them 
during the summer, so that they shall 
not look unsightly. Into one of them I 
run my cesspool material from the 
house. All this is wealth, and not an 
ounce should be wasted. 

One ton of leaves contains sixteen 
pounds of nitrogen, six pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and six pounds of potash, 
and the same amount of weeds is 
worth a good deal more. A ton of old 
straw is worth nearly as much, and well 
composted with barn manure, and 
turned into humus, its value is greatly 
increased. One of the Southern exper- 
iment stations reports that the land nor- 
mally produces one fourth of a bale of 
cotton to the acre, but by the annual 
application of thirty bushels of such 
compost as we have described, the yield 
has been increased to one and a half 
bales per acre, and ten bushels of corn 
have been increased fivefold. 

The use of lime is important in con- 
nection with everything that has begun 
to be transformed and needs quickening; 
the coarser the material the more need 
of lime. Muck just dug from a pond 
or elsewhere must be aérated for at least 
a year, and lime helps greatly in trans- 
forming the mass. If already slacked, 
lime can be spread on the soil in any 
convenient way, or dumped in heaps and 
spread with a shovel. Where only 
small quantities of the unslacked are to 
be used, you can immerse it for a mo- 
ment in water before applying it. 
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In what are called acid soils and 
those that contain a great deal of humus 
there is little danger from applying too 
much lime, but if applied in excessive 
amounts it will injure plants directly 
and damage the texture of the soil for 
growing future plants. This damage 
will not last a long while, because the 
carbonic acid of the soil will neutralize 
it. However, in your garden and or- 
chard experiments you do not wish to 
make mistakes. 

The experiment stations tell us that 
nearly all our garden vegetables are 
benefited by liming, especially lettuce, 
celery, onions, egg plant, asparagus, 
cabbage, peas; when we go into the 
field lime is decidedly useful for alfalfa 
and all the clovers, for barley and wheat 
and oats, and for the common grasses. 
It is likely to injure melons and is not 
reported as of any use for corn and 
potatoes. 


Making the Weeds Work for Us 


Two things we have got at so far, 
and they are both wonderful. First, 
we find that legumes, unlike all other 
plants, will get food directly for them- 
selves out of the air and that this food 
when used by them, can be stored in the 
earth to be used by other plants. In 
this way we may use our soil forever. 
The old notion that worn out soils are 
a necessary consequence of use is all 
wrong. Soils are worn out to be sure, 
but it is from a bad use of them. We 
have found as a second most important 
fact that if we compost our waste stuff 
we can make out of what is generally 
thrown away the very best plant food 
conceivable. 

Most of our weeds are our best 
farmers. They are busy working their 
roots down deep into the soil to bring 
up unclaimed elements, at the same time 
making the soil porous. Most of them 
have other uses, and I doubt if a single 
plant is in existence that illustrates 
“pure cussedness.” Some of our very 
best vegetables were weeds when I was 
a boy. 

The story of beggar weed is a good 
illustration. It got its bad name when 


it Was supposed to be a weed and noth- 
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ing more—the veriest plague of the cot- 
ton fields. A little while ago this same 
beggar weed was found to be the best 
forage and hay plant in the Southern 
States. Horses, cows, pigs, hens, every- 
thing devours it with greediness. The 
leaves are even being ground up to make 
flour, out of which bread of a high qual- 
ity is made. The velvet bean was a 
vine used only for ornament, but it has 
turned out to be a producer of the 
largest quantity of valuable hay and 
fodder known in the world. 

Many of our weeds are valuable also 
as soil binders, while others, if handled 
rightly, lose all their troublesome qual- 
ities and can be added to our compost 
piles. There are a few weeds, mainly 
those that run under ground, or those 
that go to seed with great rapidity, 
which get in the way so badly as to de- 
serve their evil reputation. Among 
these the Canada thistle, the wild morn- 
ing glory, and quack grass are supreme 
for meanness. 

In the Southern States they have 
what they call maiden cane grass, which 
is only our couch grass magnified and 
intensified. It will take possession of 
land with astounding rapidity, and its 
power to fight for the ground occupied 
is surprising. There is this thing about 
it, however, that even our couch 
grasses make good hay if cut early, and 
you can fertilize them to death. A 
good plan is to fence in these ungovern- 
able pests to hogs—then move your hog 
pen around until you have cleaned out 
a good sized patch. 

Salt kills some things, but that is no 
reason why it should be kept out of our 
gardens. It kills some of the worst 
weeds, but it stimulates grass and feeds 
asparagus. One of the very worst pests 
for a lawn is moneywort, but fed well 
with salt it passes away and at the same 
time grass takes its place. Use all 
your waste brine and anything else that 
contains salt on your asparagus, or 
around your quinces and pears. ‘Thor- 
ough cultivation will take care of most 
of the annual weeds and one or two hoe- 
ings will do the rest of it. In the fall 
I leave my last crop of purslane and 
chickweed to bind the soil through the 
winter. This is advisable only where 
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your soil slopes so as to wash badly dur- 
ing the thaws and floods and is not ad- 
visable anywhere near strawberry beds, 
for chickweed, if it ever gets in, will 
never give up until the strawberries are 
plowed out. 

Water in the soil is just as important 
as the soil itself. Every plant consists 
largely of water; potatoes are three- 
fourths water, and beets and carrots are 
nearly ninety per cent liquid. For every 
pound of dry matter in your wheat field 
you must have nearly four hundred 
pounds of water, and three hundred for 
every pound of solid matter in your 
clover field. ‘Trees contain, as a rule, 
about one-third their weight of water, 
although this varies somewhat with the 
season and with the variety of tree. 
Professor Bailey estimates that fifty 
bushels of corn per acre, in order to 
mature will require one million and a 
half pounds of water; and two hundred 
bushels of potatoes will require in 
growth one and a quarter million 
pounds of water. 


Getting the Water to the Soil 


Now the point for the country home 
maker is to find out just about how 
much water his soil needs; the super- 
fluous must surely be drawn away, but 
enough must be retained. A thorough 
system of drainage can never be omitted, 
and this is a very simple matter after 
all. Use up the stone that lies about 
much of your land, and where this can- 
not be had, tiling is a good substitute. 
Use four inch tile at least, for small 
tile is liable to cost more in the end than 
it saves. 

We have already found that adding 
humus to the soil equalizes the moisture ; 
that is, it holds the water that belongs 
there and will not let it be evaporated 
too rapidly. They have a way in very 
dry parts of the country of getting along 
without rain, by constant tillage. In- 
stead of adopting or trying to adopt a 
system of irrigation, the plow is run all 
the season. The surface soil is kept 
loose and porous, so that it will absorb 
moisture rather than let it free. This 
is the only cure for drought, where a 
system of irrigation is impossible. It is 
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a good plan anyway, for it keeps the 
weeds down, as well as holds the mois- 
ture in. 

In other articles I have spoken of 
mulching, and this is exactly what we 
are doing in keeping the surface soil 
stirred, we are keeping a sort of blanket 
all over the earth. The same effect, or 
better, is accomplished by the mulch that 
you place around your trees; it holds the 
moisture in with the roots and positively 
prevents drying out. Work the mulch 
principle for all it is worth, and I assure 
you you will have good trees and good 
plants. 

But mulching, as we are using the 
word here, is something more; it is cov- 
ering a whole field with litter or straw 
or forkable compost and leaving this 
stuff on, without stirring, all through 
the season’s growth. Generally the 
crop is cultivated once or twice before 
the mulch is put on, or in some cases the 
field is covered as soon as planted. I 
have tried this plan with potatoes, cov- 
ering with coarse hay or grass, and the 
plants came up through the mulch with 
readiness, while the yield was as good 
as it would have been with constant cul- 
tivation. 


A Substitute for Irrigation 


In this case irrigation is accomplished 
at the same time that the work of culti- 
vation is dispensed with. The economy 
of the matter depends, of course, on the 
result in the way of crops. The re- 
ports from our experiment stations show 
that if mulch is applied very early in 
the spring it prevents the ground from 
being thoroughly warmed up, and this 
will check vegetable growth. It was 
found unwise to mulch onions and corn, 
but favorable results came from mulch- 
ing potatoes, beans, tomatoes, and vines. 

Direct irrigation has become a matter 
of immense importance in the arid sec- 
tions of the country, but skilled gar- 
deners know very well that it is just as 
valuable in the Eastern States, where 
droughts are irregular, but quite pos- 
sible. Outside of the arid section, the 
simplest method is to have a windmill, 
lifting water from a deep well or pond 
or flowing stream to a tank, from which 
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the water is distributed through troughs 
or pipe. 

Just as important as water, however, 
is air in the soil. The roots of plants 
are only underground limbs, and they 
breathe just as the limbs breathe. They 
obtain oxygen from the air and throw 
off carbon gases. The soil must be so 
prepared and so kept during the grow- 
ing season that the roots can have a 
sufficient supply of this gas or air. This 
means that the soil on which we walk 
is not by any means all of it made of 
soil particles, but that much of it is air. 
In clay soils the air spaces are small and 
the roots are less likely to be well sup- 
plied with what they need for healthy 
action. 

The object of plowing is to stir the 
soil and let the air in, and almost in- 
variably root health depends upon fre- 
quent stirring of the soil with the culti- 
vator. Drainage works in the same 
way, for as it lets the water out, it lets 
the air in. A shower of rain does good, 
not only by furnishing moisture, but by 
putting the air in motion. At the same 
time a shower is very liable to form a 
crust on the surface that prevents the 
free passage of air. This must be 
broken up with the cultivator. 

In sandy soil there may be too much 
air, and in this case the micro-organisms 
that are at work on the humus are as 
badly disturbed as from a lack of aéra- 
tion. At the same time fungoid forma- 
tions are developed that burn out the 
soil. So you find that there is plenty 
of use for brains at every stage of our 
work, even in the smallest of gardens. 

Just at this point note the relation of 
the work which is being carried on by 
and for the plants and human health. 
While the roots are taking up carbon 
dioxides, they are alienating them from 
oxygen and ozone, which are let loose 
into the air. In the process of breath- 
ing all animals, including man, throw 
off poisonous gases which the plants im- 
mediately take up and weave into foliage 
and fruit. We need every particle of 
the ozone that in turn is given off for 
us 


House plants, if healthy, are during 
the winter a sort of family doctor, using 
up a good share of the poison that is 

















breathed into the atmosphere by the oc- 
cupants of the house and weaving it 
over into something beautiful. Each 
little pot of geraniums gives us a quota 
of ozone in return for what it selects. 

A good deal more important is it that 
the streets of the village be well lined 
with trees and that these trees be of a 
sort that can take up the pools and 
puddles and street drainage, working it 
over into shadegiving foliage and fruit. 
Those are ignorant mischief-makers who 
either cut or mutilate street trees. Be 
sure also that around your house there 
is enough foliage, not for shade only 
but for purifying the air. Vines grow- 
ing all over the house do no harm what- 
ever, but they do a vast amount of di- 
rect benefit in the way of giving you 
wholesome air while using up the poi- 
sonous. 

The difference between sandy and 
clay soils is mainly that with the first 
we must establish a first rate root sys- 
tem, and after that we must supply a 
larger amount of mulch. Turn under 
your legumes, as well as rye or any 
other succulent stuff. Learn to make 
use of the worst of weeds, for they are 
sometimes the best of manure. 

Soil, however, varies so greatly, 
often every few rods, that we cannot 
lay down general rules for all particular 
cases. ‘There remains work for the 
brain, and now we have not only the 
aid of agricultural colleges, but the rail- 
roads are establishing chains of test 
farms across our States to study the pe- 
culiarities of the soil and aid the far- 
mers. 

Subsoils are frequently worth a good 
deal more than surface soils, and they 
must be constantly brought up for use. 
If you cannot get at it any more easily, 
send down the alfalfa, whose tap root 
often goes twenty feet below the best 
plow. The passage of the long roots 
through the soil loosens it, and when 
they die there is humus away down be- 
low where anything before was avail- 
able. Under the sand often lies clay, 
or mixed soils, that are richer than the 
surface. 

However small your property, you 
had better be in communication with 
your State experiment station and invite 
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them to examine your soils. It will be 
of no use to send a little bottle of it 
to them, for you have probably a dozen 
sorts on a ten acre field. Especially if 
you are going to try a home in some 
other part of the country, find out ahead 
something about what you are to culti- 
vate. 

Soil waste I have said but little about, 
but I cannot close this article until it 
is discussed more carefully. When I 
first made a serious business of garden- 
ing, I found that the winter wash and 
the spring floods took off a large part 
of all that I could add during the sum- 
mer. It was carried down to my neigh- 
bors’ gardens, or it went into the road 
ditches and then into the flat lands near 
the mill and then was carted by the wide 
awake miller to fatten his potatoes. 

I found that shallow surface ditches, 
made by the plow in November, with 
some additional work of the shovel, 
could be made to take this wash and 
carry it quickly and safely out of my 
fields. These shallow sluice-ways would 
disappear in the spring under the work 
of the cultivator. This will require a 
little careful study on your part, but 
be sure not to omit it. 

So you see, my new brother, that 
what you want is first of all to make 
soil, then you must know how to keep 
it, and then how to use it. You must 
not burn weeds nor leaves. You must 
use your coal ashes, specially if your soil 
is heavy. You must not have a slop 
hole near your house, but must compost 
the house waste as well as all other 
waste and feed it to your plants. Take 
off your hat to the brains that are at 
work everywhere about you. Do not 
get in the way and hinder and do not 
fail to understand. 

Country home making in America is 
in its infancy. Our gardening is still 
almost as crude as that of the aborigines. 
We waste shamefully, and we overlook 
our best property. However, we are 
beginning to be able to see the way to 
make soil, to enrich soil, and to use it 
for all that it is worth without exhaust- 
ing it. We shall soon have land in the 
United States that will feed six hun- 
dred millions of people, without serious 
crowding and without pinching poverty. 
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ID you ever try anything 

a second time, when you 
were aglow with the 
memory of the joys of 
that first time ?—return- 
ing, for instance, to a 
certain hillside where you once had a 
beautiful day dream, or going back to 
the spot where you caught your first 
“big fellow,” or creeping stealthily once 
more around the bend where you got 
your first deer? 

It usually spells disillusion. You 
can’t force a repetition of those things. 
Even a perfectly simple picnic cannot 
be the same a second time, although 
planned similarly to the last detail. The 
accident of the moment and the mood 
are missing. 

That first time which was such a 
memorable success was only the accident 
of the man, the moment, and the mood. 
(By the man I mean the company.) 
Get the same company together, at the 
same place, under the same conditions, 
on the same day of the year, with the 
same weather, the same duffle, with the 
same abandoned determination to have 
a great time, and—somehow it doesn’t 
seem to come out right. It isn’t quite 
the same. 

“If we could just get together again 
at Rio Bueno—the same bunch,” said 
Willis, when I met him on Broadway 
the other day. 

We looked straight into each other’s 
eyes. For a few moments I don’t think 
either of us was aware of the other’s 
civilized attire, or of the passing crowds; 
we didn’t hear (for just the flurry of a 
few seconds) the noise of the cars and 
the automobiles. 
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There passed between us a kaleido- 
scopic flash—of the big, yawning tropic 
skies, the big, sighing indigo Caribbean, 
the curving line of breakers on the cres- 
cent white beach, the curving line of 
cocoanut palms behind, and behind that 
again the parallel curving line of huts 
and crumbling, Spanish-built houses at 
Rio Bueno. 

It was a moving picture of the mind, 
wherein four otherwise respectable sav- 
ages moved in pajamas for a week along 
with Mitch-chell, the naked black man, 
Sam Chung, the Chinese whom Willis 
tried to assassinate, and the Portuguese 
in the yard-wide pith hat who smoked 
lavender mixed in his tobacco and bor- 
rowed Willis’s suitcase to take home his 
winnings from a unique small game. 

But it was just for a moment or two. 
Then we were back on Broadway, each 
knowing that it couldn’t be the same 
again. Perhaps Mitch-chell, the black 
guide, had grown mercenary; perhaps 
the Portuguese had put aside the big 
pith hat, or no longer smoked lavender; 
perhaps somebody had built a hotel there, 
or somebody had taken away the Spanish 
guns from the rocky head. It wouldn’t 
be the same again. But I promised 
Willis and myself and the other two 
“savages” of that week that at least we 
would live it over again—on paper. 

It was unusual from the beginning. 
I was stationed at a hill town in the 
island of Jamaica, waiting for earth- 
quakes and other things that are inter- 
esting to newspaper readers. One day 
a square-built young man, American at 
a glance, came up the steps of the bunga- 
low carrying a suitcase. Although I 
had never seen him before, it was ap- 
parent that he had come to stay. 

“I’ve got a few letters of introduc- 
tion to you,” said he, calmly handing 
me the suitcase. “If you'll empty them 
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out I can use the suitcase to 
bring up some things from 
the hotel.” 

I opened the suitcase. It 
was full of letters, done up 
in package sections, each with 
a rubber band around it. It 
was a gentle joke on me, of 
course, and all the way from 
far Broadway. One man 
had carried it to the extent 
of manifolding his introduc- 
tion of Willis in sixteen 
carbon copies. 

I read between thirty and 
forty letters; then decided 
that Willis was all right, 
that he must be treated all 
right, although one introduc- 
tion said that the writer 
knew only two things about 
the man: a 

“(1) He has never been 


in jail. (2) I don’t know 
why!” 

When I asked Willis 
about it he said he had 


never been in the West In- 
dies, at least, but that he 
wanted to see West Indian 
life and get away from the 
beaten track of the ordinary 
tourist. 

“T leave it to you,” said 
he. “But just get me away 
from the sight of a crash 
suit, a pink parasol, and a 
folder on ‘Points of Interest.’ ” 

I took him to my friend, the Ja- 
maican, and together we took him to 
our mutual friend, the Planter. The 
Planter, the Jamaican, and I put our 
heads together. And this is what hap- 
pened: 

Next morning two rigs were on the 
road from that hill town traveling to- 
ward the north coast of the island. The 
rigs looked like armored prairie schoon- 
ers, for they were packed with kit and 
from each side of each rig appeared the 
elevated barrel of a shotgun, loaded and 
cocked ; and at intervals a gun blazed at 
a wild pigeon or a mongoose. The 
mules were used to it. 

Inside the rigs were four savages in 
outing warpaint and on the way to the 
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IT WAS APPARENT THAT HE HAD COME TO STAY. 


happy hunting ground that we had de- 
cided upon. The American said it was 
“great” already; the Jamaican said, 
“But wait!” and the Planter sang a line 
or two of “Good-bye—Sum-mer” with 
much frenzy. 

Presently we came to the brow of the 
last row of foothills and could look 
down from a zig-zag road upon five 
miles of wooded slopes. The slopes 
were like the train of some green-gold 
gown that flowed to the velvety blue 
carpet of the sea. 

It was a great sight of the most his- 
toric coast in or around the Spanish 
Main. Directly below us, half-buried 
in the beach palms, was Ocho Rios, 
where Don Sasi, the last Spanish gov- 
ernor, escaped in a canoe to Cuba. 
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Away to the right was St. Ann’s Bay, 
the old Santa Gloria of Columbus and 
the port of that first metropolis of the 
Spanish new world, Seville d’Oro—the 
Golden Seville! Away to the left was 
Dry Harbor, itself full of tales of the 
adventurous Christopher, and beyond 
that, hidden behind a headland, was Rio 
Bueno, our destination, with its tar- 
ponned river mouth, its deep-sea fishing, 
its pigeon shooting, its Sam Chung, 
and its lavender-smoking Portuguese. 

Half way down the green-gold trail 
the road branched off and we took the 
way to Dry Harbor. Arrived there, the 
Planter mixed the punch that has been 
called after his ilk since the dawn of the 
era of juicy West Indian limes, sugar- 
cane, and the products of both. 


One of sour and two of sweet ; 
Three of strong and four of weak. 


Bad rhyme, perhaps, but good punch! 
Then, having struck the coast, we 
traveled east by cove and headland, al- 
ways with the palms above us and the 
sea beneath, and sometimes with the 
breeze lifting the breaker-tips and 
spraying us with cold salt. 

About noon we surmounted the high 
headland that hid Rio Bueno and shut 
it out from even this little island world. 
Willis nosed the air instantly and 
smelled sport. Down through a start- 
lingly precipitous gorge, six hundred 
feet below us, a swift river roared 
through groves of palms and bananas, 
boulders and cassava fields. As it ap- 
proached the bay of Rio Bueno it 
widened, and there its quieter, less con- 
fined waters suggested (even at this dis- 
tance) large fish, wild duck, and things. 
Every now and then a white-wing or 
a baldpate pigeon—fat with mountain 
berries— darted up from the _ cool 
swamps of the estuary. 

“They'll come down again from the 
high lands to the swamp at dusk,” said 
the Planter. “Then a 

As he warbled “My sweetheart’s 
locks are golden-brown,” we rumbled 
and clattered across a bridge. A few 
minutes later we drew up before a ram- 
shackle, wind-twisted, earthquake-racked 
wooden building. We were in Rio 
Bueno, 
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At first glance, it was like an illus- 
tration of some South Sea_ island 
“beach.” There was only one street 
and houses on only one side of it. The 
other side was a shady line of cocoanut 
palms, a glaring belt of sand, and a glit- 
tering expanse of sea that seemed ever 
crouching and ever trying to climb over 
an outside barrier reef, but which never 
struck the shore with more than a play- 
ful breaker. 

Willis climbed out of the rig, de- 
tached himself from us and a handful 
of welcoming negroes, and nosed the air 
again. He surveyed the row of weather- 
torn huts and houses, glanced over the 
half-savage figures of the half-savage 
blacks, took in Sam Chung as he smoked 
a long pipe on the step of his salt-fish, 
rum, and cracker emporium and the 
more solid figure of the Portuguese 
with the yard-wide pith hat. The Por- 
tuguese had given us a curt nod from 
his stand on the beach by a cocoanut 
palm where he was studying the sea and 
smoking tobacco mixed with lavender 
sprigs. 

“Say!” cried Willis, like one about to 
deliver himself of a decision. “This 
looks good to me. Let’s go fishing— 
right away!” 

““Mitch-chell!” cried the practical Ja- 
maican, singing out to a negro who wore 
eighteen vari-colored patches and a piece 
of straw hat. “Tell Old Missus to hur- 
ry up salt-fish and akee, roast bread- 
fruit, afu yam, and coffee for—enough 
for eight!” 

“And get some limes,” said the 
Planter, adding as an afterthought, “and 
squeeze ’em!” 


II 
Snappers, Snooks, and Bananas 
WILLIS was disgusted. He wanted 
to test the sporting possibilities of Rio 


Bueno at once—right away—without 
delay! But when the “national stand- 


by” of the West Indian larder—salt- 
fish and akees, cooked with cocoanut 
oil—was laid before him, he forgot fish- 
ing for fully half an hour. 

Fifteen minutes more may be added 
for his interest in afu (yellow) yam and 

















ten more for roasted breadfruit stuffed 
with butter that melted and soaked in- 
to the delicious stuff. Allowing, also, 
five minutes for his remarks on this new 
fare, it was a full hour before he really 
thought again about that broad estuary 
where the deep waters circled, battled, 
and mingled with the sea and where the 
tarpon, snook, and jack lay close by the 
bottom of the shadowy, cool water holes. 

“But we can’t come with you to-day,” 
said the Jamaican, while the Planter 
nodded regretfully. “We're in the ba- 
nana business and we’re buying to-day. 
We've got to have five thousand stems 
—that is, bunches—before the steamer 
comes to-morrow morning at daylight.” 

“It'll be a lively night,” said the 
Planter, “for the ri- 
val company—that’s the 
Portuguese with the big 
hat—is buying too. The 
niggers come out of the 
hills to-night with their 
fruit on donkey’s backs, 
and they take some jol- 
lying. Who jollies best, 
buys best. Tell you 
what! This little hole 
will be humming like 
one of your frontier 
gold camps before mid- 
night.” 

“But that’s no reason 
why you fellows can’t 
go fishing,” put in the 
Jamaican. “Take along 
Mitch-chell. He knows 
about everything, and 
if you ask him some- 
thing he doesn’t know 
about, he’ll at least tell 
you an interesting lie!” 

While the sun was 
still blazing hot we took 
our rods and started for 
the river, headed by 
Mitch-chell. His name, 
we found, was Mitchell, 
but after the native 
manner of splitting syl- 
lables (and sometimes 
vowels), it had become 
Mitch-chell. As we fol- 
lowed him along the 
street, he explained our 
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whyness, whenceness, and whitherness to 
all the loafing children of the sun who 
inquired of him. 

“De big gemman from ober-seas,” 
said he in his quaint dialect, shouting 
the information to a negro lounger, 
much to Willis’s disgust, “an’ him 
gwine stay fah week. We gwine fishin’ 
dis present minnit. De li’l gemman,” 
he continued, referring to me. “Me no 
know ‘bout he.” He looked over his 
shoulder and surveyed me coolly. Then, 
to his idle friend, he reiterated: ‘““Me 
no know ‘bout he. Him perhaps Ja- 
maica man, but me no tink so.” 

“Beggin’ to excuse, sah!” Mitch-chell 
broke off, unable longer to stand con- 
victed of such ignorance of a white man 
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“ MITCH-CHELL.”’ 


in whose company he was traveling, 
“weh you name, sah?” 

“Weh me name got fe do wid it?” 
I asked. 

At the reply in his own island dia- 
lect, Mitch-chell’s idler friend yelled 
“Waa-a-a-ah!” at our guide’s discom- 
fiture. Mitch-chell’s efforts in the fol- 
lowing week to discover my name, na- 
tionality, business, recent movements, 
and family antecedents were amusing. 

As we passed along the single half 
street, several donkey processions passed 
us. Every donkey was laden with 
bunches of bananas bound to pack-sad- 
dles. Already the drivers or owners of 
the bananas and the donkeys were hag- 
gling with the “runners” of the rival 
fruit companies, who were “raising the 
limit” on one another and offering tips 
and promises of rum as inducements to 
sell. Already the “banana night” was 
on and it promised some activity in this 
little sun-baked settlement by the sea. 
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But the moment we left the street and 
walked right into a grove of palms which 
merged into a grove of sand-and-mud- 
floored mangrove, it was as if the world 
was mighty far from an African coast 
jungle. 

It grew gratefully cool as we neared 
the river. Presently we came to a peb- 
bly beach where a number of canoes 
were lined up—canoes dug in one piece 
from the soft cottonwood tree. Also 
there were a number of native women 
washing clothes by beating the water 
out of them on the boulders. The wom- 
en were like unto Eve before the fall 
and quite as unconscious of being so. 
One, however, showed an ostrich sense 
of embarrassment by covering her face 
with her hands! 

Mitch-chell launched one of the 
canoes. I sat at one end of it and he 
with paddle at the other. Willis had 
the seat of honor—the only seat of any 
kind. We paddled upstream, scaring 
and scattering dozens of coot before us, 
and moored to the overhanging man- 
groves at a point facing a wide bend. 
The bend carried the current off to one 
side, leaving a gently circling blue-hole 
inside its deflected course. 

Tied up thus with the mangroves be- 
hind and above us, it was impossible to 
cast overhead. But Mitch-chell had 
long since learned to overcome this dif- 
ficulty. He let out thirty or forty feet 
of line which he coiled as a sailor does a 
rope, keeping the leader and lead in his 
right hand. Then he cast from both 
hands. 

I have seen Mitch-chell make some 
creditable casts in this manner. In any 
event, it was good enough for our pur- 
pose in that confined river. Besides, 
Mitch-chell had a knack of landing the 
bait just where he wanted it to fall, so 
that the current would take it just 
where he wanted it to rest. Then the 
fish would do the rest. 

Willis got the first bite. His mind— 
mine, too, for that matter—had been 
running on tarpon. We had not the 
slightest doubt that he had hooked one. 
His disgust, therefore, was extreme 
when the fish came along as a fat little 
snapper, weighing not more than a 
pound! Yet that fish made more fuss 
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than a young tarpon I had seen the Ja- 
maican land a month before. 

When I got a bite a few minutes later, 
I was satisfied that I had not hooked a 
tarpon. Lest anyone should think it is 
going to be a tarpon, it may be stated 
right away that it was only another 
snapper ! 

We got a fine mess of fish that after- 
noon; but no tarpon nibbled, although 
Willis shook his rod, muttered the most 
endearing piscatorial terms, and coaxed 
the water with many an incantation. 

But an odd thing did happen on Wil- 
lis’s line that day. He had just drawn 
a snapper alongside the canoe when out 
of the depths rushed a great fish. With 
one snap it took Willis’s catch, hook, 
leader, and all. 


“Good Lord!” gasped Willis. ‘Was 
that a tarpon?” 
“Snook!” yelled Mitch-chell. “Big 


snook! Weh you tink—huh!” 

We fished a while for that snook, but 
neither snook nor snapper resulted. The 
big fellow was satisfied with his meal, 
no doubt, and the little fellows were 
either scared off by him or were tired 
of providing a meal for us. 

The American would-not-be tourist 
was just putting on a new hook and bait 
when there came a sudden whir over- 
head. We looked up and remembered 
the Planter’s remark about the wild 
pigeon’s comings and goings between the 
swamps and the mountains. 

“White wing—no, baldpate,” said 
Mitch-chell. “See plenty—plenty now 
come sundown.” 

And, of course, we had brought no 

ns, 

“Say!” said Willis, laying down his 
rod. “There’s an awful lot of mosqui- 
toes around here. And I think it’s past 
time for fishing and high time for shoot- 
ing. Let’s get the guns. This is a 
sportsman’s paradise!” 


III 
"A Spider Adventure 
Tue dusk was creeping over the 


Caribbean when we got back to the vil- 
lage. Village? Well, if it was, it must 


‘tier gold camp. 
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have been carnival night, or it was as 
the Planter had prophesied, like a fron- 
Here the treasure was 
the golden banana. ' 

The huts were ablaze with light. The 
air was filled with every sound of ac- 
tivity. Crude lanterns moved about 
the beach and the road and illumined 
the semi-transparent palm-leaved booths 
where the bananas were being cornered 
from the moving market of donkeys, 
drays, carts, and negroes with head-loads 
of fruit. 

Lights and voices and semi-darkness! 
—the lights reflected in the little sea- 
breakers that hummed above the voices 
on the beach and the semi-darkness seem- 
ing to chase bluish-gray daylight after 
its crimson mother behind the western 
hills. 

From Sam Chung’s rum-shop came a 
chorus of half-drunken negroes, who 
were already celebrating their little 
earnings with their little earnings. 
Down on a rude wharf that jutted out 
beyond the now phosphorescent breakers, 
the natives chanted as they passed ba- 
nana bunches into the first of the whale 
boats that would greet the steamer at 
dawn. One strong voice sing-songed 
the number of the bunch for the check- 
er’s ears (The Planter was checker) 
and another strong voice improvised, 
Homer-like, rhyme and tune to keep the 
work going cheerily: 

Banana—four ! 

Now mek it some more! 
Bana-ana—fire ! 

Me boys, look alive! 
Banan~—:ix ! 

Fic., Etc., Exc. 


We had dinner and watched the per- 
formance for a while. To Willis it was 
quite new, and to me it was almost so, 
for one may live beside a thing for years 
and never notice it until a stranger’s 
pause reveals the significance of the 
thing. 

It was the story of the banana—that 
banana which a New England sea cap- 
tain thoughtfully regarded a quarter of 
a century ago when his schooner needed 
a cargo on the home run. He bought a 
ship load of the bunches that hitherto 
had been used mainly to feed pigs, made 
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a swift passage with lucky breezes, and 
sold the whole cargo on a Boston pier- 
head at fancy prices. Thus began the 
history of the banana in the United 
States. 

And now here it was in its prime. 
Down the street the big organization 
which the Planter’s company was fight- 
ing had its booths and its wharf and its 
“runners.” At the head of that whirl- 
wind of buying, bribing, and jollying 
was the Portuguese, who looked on si- 
lently and incessantly puffed his laven- 
der-flavored pipe. Sometimes his run- 
ners came to blows with the Planter’s. 
Sometimes a spy brought news of the 
Planter’s having intercepted and bought 
a cartload of fruit which the big com- 
pany had hoped to acquire. Then the 
Portuguese would speak of the Planter 
in terms that were lurid. 

To Willis and myself it seemed that 
one day the Planter would assassinate 
the Portuguese, or vice versa. But we 
were to learn anew that good fighters 
are good sportsmen, and that when the 
weekly banana squabble was over the 
Portuguese would grin if the Planter 
could say, “Well, I skinned you last 
night, didn’t I? Let’s squeeze a lime 
on it!” 

The Jamaican, in the meantime, was 
in our shack, keeping tally on the checks, 
cashing vouchers and honoring such 
mysterious orders as this, which would 
be scribbled by the Planter on a scrap 
of paper: 

Give Obadiah Henry one drink of rum—-a good 
stiff one. -—P. 

Obadiah would receive the drink in 
a tin cup. Before putting it down he 
would toast damnation to the company 
to which he had not sold his fruit, at 
the same time throwing in a compliment 
to the generosity of the one to which he 
did. 

Although the row, within and with- 
out, kept up all night, Willis and I 
managed to get some sleep. The shack, 
a luxurious dwelling in the days when 
sugar was king and tall ships came to 
Rio Bueno, had a lot of rambling rooms. 
In one of these we camped, with a cot 
each. 

Now, the American canvas folding- 

cot is an invention of the devil. The 
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devil built it to be just too short for an 
average-sized man, so that either his pil- 
low is sagging over the top-end or his 
feet are sticking over the edge of the 
bottom end. Also, the long-disused 
room in which we slept was, after the 
manner of all such in the tropics, full 
of scorpions and spiders. Willis had no 
personal acquaintance with the appear- 
ance, even, of those creatures. 

In the middle of the night I awoke 
out of a restless sleep in which I 
dreamed my head was hanging over a 
precipice and I was slowly sliding off. 
I awoke to hear a sibilant “hist” in the 
darkness. I lay awake for a moment 
or two, thinking I had imagined the 
sound among so many others that were 
real. Outside, the “banana night” was 
still in full blast, and the strong voice 
was still chanting: 

Bana-ana—‘ leben ! 
Noder gone to Heaben! 

“Hist!” came from Willis’s cot, fol- 
lowed by the whisper of my name. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Not so loud!” hissed Willis. 
“Something’s just crawled over my face. 
Strike a light and see!” 

I struck a match. Between my eyes 
getting used to the light and the match 
burning my fingers, this is what I saw: 

Willis’s feet were sticking out at the 
foot of the cot. At the other end I 
saw his face (somewhat alarmed in ex- 
pression) surmounted by sleep-rumpled 
hair which added to his startled appear- 
ance. On the wall, just behind and 
over his head, was an immense spider! 

“Lie perfectly still!’ I whispered, 
following the correct wording in a 
jungle incident of this sort. “Don’t 
move for your life!” 

“You bet I won't,” said Willis. 
“But don’t scare him or he’ll jump down 
on me.” 

“You can’t scare him!” said I. 

I procured a cane which we kept be- 
hind the door for defense against such 
an invader. I prepared to advance upon 
the spider that was hanging like,a sword 
of Damocles over Willis. I made two 


or three aim-sweeps, after the manner 
of a golfer, then stopped my maneuvers 
to remark: 

“Tf I miss he'll surely jump!” 
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“Well—don’t miss!” said Willis per- 


spiringly. It was quite a warm night. 
Two or three more _ sweeps. 
Then 





“If I miss, you’d better get out of 
that bed—awful quick.” 

“All right!” whispered my American 
friend. “But for the Lord’s sake, get 
busy!” 

I made a crack at the wall and yelled: 

“Missed!” 

Willis was out of that bed like a 
rocket, brushing himself as if spiders 
were all over him. 

When we looked around, the big fel- 
low, unscathed, was on the opposite 
wall. How he got there we couldn’t 
tell. After a good deal of skirmishing 
and battering of the walls until the old 
plaster came down in showers, we killed 
that spider. 

Willis wiped the perspiration from 
his brow and looked at me—just looked 
at me. Then, getting a safe distance 
away from him, I explained that that 
spider, while vicious to look at, was as 
harmless as a baby’s nipple—in a man- 
ner of speaking. 

It was the Anancy spider of West 
Indian folk-lore and supposed to be 
gifted with superhuman faculties. Inci- 
dentally—although it is a pity to destroy 
a good perennial newspaper thriller— 
the Anancy is the same harmless spider 
which, when it jumps from a banana 
bunch in a grocer’s store, is taken for a 
deadly Tarantula and clears the imme- 
diate vicinity! 


IV 
“Kling-Kling,’ Baldpate, and Tarpon 


WE were awakened in the dawn by 
the shrill blast of a steamer’s whistle. 
Through the neck of the bottle—as we 
called the break in the barrier reef out 
in the bay—came a big white steamer 
with a bone in its teeth. Against the 
green of the headlands, the early morn- 
ing mauve of the sea, and the crimson 
of the east, the steamer seemed like some 
ghostly thing “upon a painted ocean.” 

The air was cool. The splash of the 
little breakers on the beach added to the 
coolness by suggestion. Through the 
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palms trickled a light breeze with a 
sound like running water, while from 
the thicker cocoanut grove at the east 
end of the village came a strange chorus 
of sounds. It was as if an army of little 
blacksmiths were hammering _ tiny 
anvils, 

To think of Rio Bueno is to hear 
again the ‘kling-kling” birds in the palms 
at dawn. They are blackbirds of a sort. 
It appears that they assemble in rook- 
eries at dusk, and go to bed silently as 
they come home in ones or pairs. Get- 
ting up as the sun lifts its head, all join 
together in that wonderful anvil 
chorus—‘“‘kling-kling, kling-kling, kling- 
kling.” 

The banana night was over. The 
whale-boats, piled with green and gol- 
den fruit, were already swarming around 
the sides of the ship. Gunports swung 





SAM CHUNG-——-GAMBLER AND RUM 
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open; the first bunch was passed up and 
stowed to a native song. In an hour, 
with song and shout, the transfer to the 
holds was effected. Then the gunports 
swung to; the whaleboats backed off and 
came to the shore, high and empty; the 
steamer blew three blasts; its prow 
swung around until it pointed toward 
Cape Maysi, Cuba, and then the ban- 
ana, which yesterday swung on its stem 
in the tropic breezes, was being rushed 
by express steamer to Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston. 

The Jamaican and the Planter came 
in with the Portuguese, who had had the 
best of this week’s fight. 

“I had you beaten from the start,” 
said the Portuguese. “Before midnight 
I had six thousand stems e 

“A-all right!” said the Planter, with 
a laugh. “Is there a lime in the 
house ?” 

“Hang a lime!” said the Jamaican. 
“Let’s have some black coffee, a splash 
in the surf, and take the guns along for 
a potshot before breakfast. Then, after 
breakfast, tarpon—and sleep during the 
hdt hours.” 

Now, who could resist that! “Twenty 
minutes later, awakened to alertness by 
the black coffee, the five of us made a 
racing plunge from the beach to the 
surf. 

We swam around just outside the 
surf until we came to the river-mouth, 
where Mitch-chell met us with the 
canoe. Naked, wet, and shining like 
sea-island savages, we climbed in and 
found shot, shell, and guns in the little 
craft. Up the river we paddled, moored 
to the mangroves and, going ashore, we 
ambushed ourselves around a compara- 
tive clearing in the rank jungle. The 
wild pigeons’were just rising and swoop- 
ing around like express trains before 
taking final flight for the high lands. 

“Mark!” was the cry when a bird 
was sighted. 

“B-bang!” would go a couple of guns 
at once. 

Shooting at a mark flying at sixty 
miles an hour is no child’s play. Two 
of us, at least, were children at the 
game. The Jamaican was a wonder. 
A white-wing whizzed past. Four guns 
exploded. The white-wing darted on 
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unscathed. Then the Jamaican fired, 
just as the bird reached the skyline of 
mangroves. Struck dead, it came down 
at an angle of sixty-five degrees, carried 
forward by its own impetus. 

The white-wing, together with a fat 
baldpate which Willis “potted,” were 
served on toast as an added breakfast 
luxury. 

Then, clad in pajamas, the four of us 
—the Portuguese said it was “too much 
like work’”—went to the river again. 
This time we were after tarpon. We 
took with us a basket full of bottled 
soda-water. You cannot be too careful 
about water in the tropics. In case of 
germs, even in the soda-water, the 
Planter added an advertisement for the 
mountain rills of Scotland. When we 
had been fishing for an hour somebody 
discovered that we had no cup to drink 
out of. Mitch-chell got a dry cala- 
bash, split the gourd into two deep 
saucers, and thoroughly cleansed them. 

Picture, then, four savages fishing in 
a tropic river, with palms, bananas, 
mangroves, and reeds on either side, the 
sun blazing overhead and the savages 
drinking whisky and soda out of cala- 
bash shells! 

Then picture the Jamaican dropping 
his calabash and laying on to his reel. 
Just watch the big fellow break the still 
water and leap into the air, shimmering 
and shuddering and trying to shake the 
hook from his mouth. Hear the heavy 
splash as he drops in again! See the 
line cut the water and the pole bend! 

Then the line slacks and the reel 
creaks. Again the tarpon leaps, and 
for half an hour the Jamaican, his dark 
eyes aglow, does battle with the king of 
sporting fish, while Willis shakes his 
rod and asks the waters if they’ve any 
more like that! If you listen closely 
you will hear Mitch-chell yelling and 
the Planter offering advice and the 
Jamaican telling them both to shut up! 
If you watch closely, you will see your 
humble servant hooking a mudfish and 
covertly slipping it back into the river. 

The tarpon comes alongside, logy 
from drowning, rolling in the water 


like a drunken thing. Mitch-chell 


would lift it out of the water by grab- 
bing the line! 


The Jamaican’s language 
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is awful. The tarpon shoots off again 
—a last round in the fight. “Then the 
gaff takes him in the gills and he comes 
aboard, striking the bottom of the canoe 
with a mighty flourish of his tail. 

“Who stepped on my calabash!” de- 
mands the Jamai- 
can, elate while pre- 
tending to be in- 
terested only in the 
gourd which he has 
crushed under his 
own feet in the ex- 
citement. 

Back to the shack 
at noon. Four sav- 
ages snoring on the 
cots, while outside 
the sun glares on 
the deserted beach 
where the trade- 
winds are driving 
heavier breakers and 
rushing through the 
palm fronds with 
the noise of far wa- 
terfalls. 

Oh! the lazy hum 
of the sea, the high- 
pitched song of the 
wind, the thud of a 
dislodged cocoanut 
striking a shingled 
roof or the sand, 
the glaring beach 
and the white, 
crumbling walls, the 
buzz of near insects, 
and the yawning 
abyss of the blue 
sky over it all—That’s Rio Bueno! 

At sundown we swam again and shot 
duck in the swamp. Willis shot a coot 
by mistake and— But I promised not to 
mention it, or the fact that for the rest 
of the week the natives who could not 
pronounce his name referred to him as 
—‘‘De gemman wich shoot de coot!”’ 

And for days and days—such days !— 
we repeated those performances. In 
the surf at dawn; in the swamp at sun- 
rise; on the river after breakfast; snor- 
ing through the hot hours, or lazily tell- 
ing stories under a shady palm; in the 
bay with handlines in the afternoon, or 
exploring the old Spanish ruins; and in 





I WAS BEHIND HIM WITH A SHOTGUN, of 
BOTH BARRELS 
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ambush for white-wing and baldpate at 
dusk. 

What if the sun blistered us? To- 
morrow the blisters hardened. What if 
the canoe upset? The clothes we wore 
suffered nothing from wetting. What 
if we breathed the 
air of a smoky lamp 
and shook dice un- 
til after midnight? 
We breathed the 
trade-wind all day. 
What if the police 
force bet his last 
shilling on the game 
and lost it? What 
if the four savages 
lost more than was 
discreet on one par- 
ticular night? Did 
not Sam Chung (a 
brother of the in- 
famous Ah Sin) de- 
rive benefit there- 
from? And did not 
Willis show  him- 
self a true sports- 
man when he loaned 
the Portuguese his 
suitcase that he 
might take home 
fifteen pounds in 
English silver from 
that little game! 


A bad lot! But 

a good, red-blooded, 

healthy-minded _ lot 

searchers after 

READY. wickedness. The 
quiet reader may 


frown upon us, but we'd do it again, 
if we could. But we couldn't. It 
wouldn’t be the same again. It’s the 
old story of the mood and the moment. 

It came Saturday night. The Planter 
and the Jamaican were respectable mar- 
ried men with votes and private pews. 
Pulling long faces they excused them- 
selves until Monday and drove away to 
the hill town, leaving Willis and me 
alone in Rio Bueno. 

We needed a rest, and so did Rio 
Bueno. The moment we let up, the 
street and the beach fell asleep. The 
river became placid and the swamps 
echoless. The alarmed coot came back. 
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Even the  sea-breeze 
died down, and there 
was hardly a ripple on 
the sea. 

We went to bed 
early that night. The 
silence of it was pro- 
found, and there was 
a big moon. I think 
the stillness must have 
made Willis nervous. 
In the middle of the 
night I was awakened 
by the nerve-jarring 
sound of some one 
breaking a revolver. 

I sat up on my cot. 
There was brilliant 
moonlight streaming 
in out of the night. 
Willis was facing a 
door which I had 
never noticed before 
but which probably 
led into some other 
portion of the disused 


old building. In Wil- 


lis’s hand was a re- 
volver. 

I watched him cu- 
riously. He crept 
toward the door, 
through a crack in 


which appeared a dim 
light. What did the 
light mean? Who 
was there? Some old 
Spanish phantom or 
buccaneer ghost come 
back to his old haunts? Then a thin 
voice came to us in a queer sing-song: 


PARASOL ON 


*N gwa sam fun he 
Jaicu doy "n gwa. 
Jaicu doy ‘n gwa, Jaicu doy *‘n— 


Willis burst the door open with his 
shoulder. I was now behind him with 
a shotgun, both barrels ready. Out 
went the light in the other room and 
there was deathly stillness. 

“’Who are you and what d’y’ want!” 


demanded Willis. 





There was more silence, then, in 
pained tones 

“Me Sam Chung. What hellee 
mean? Me _ say Christmas ’ligion 





“THERE'S A LADY WITH A PINK 


DECK.” 
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player. You come 
shootee me what for ?” 

We had been too 
busy all week to learn 
that Sam Chung, the 
rumshop keeper, rent- 
ed a corner of the old 
tumble-down place for 
a sleeping room. He 
had been saying his 
prayers when we burst 
in with the armament. 
I have since learned 
that the queer jargon 
he was singing was “I 
am so glad that Jesus 
loves me’—in Chi- 
nese. 

Willis did penance 
by going to church 
next day. There was 
a church, as we dis- 
covered when a bell 
rang out over the bay. 

I went exploring. I 
had heard that there 
was a remarkable old 
Spanish fort on the 
western headland. I 
walked along the sin- 
gle street to the west. 
The way took me past 
old slave-built houses 
with massive masonry 
—relics of the days 
when twenty-seven 
barques were anchored 
at one time in that 
bay, waiting for pun- 
cheons of rum and hogsheads of sugar. 
This was the Rising Sun Hotel where 
planters spent fortunes in wine, women, 
and song. This was the Duke of Wel- 
lington where sailors from all the world 
used to drink, swear and stab. 

The road swung abruptly toward the 
headland. I found the ruins of an old 
gateway. Farther in a Cromwellian 
gun, stuck on end, seemed to have served 
in later days as a hitching post. Then 
the trail went dimly into thick under- 
growth. 

I crushed through for about fifty 
yards and came up against a high solid 
wall, pierced with gunports through 
which obsolete, abandoned monsters 
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stuck their menacing arms. I worked 
around the wall, which formed four 
sides of a square, until I found an open- 
ing. Inside, the place was roofed only 
with twisted brush and lianas. It was 
paved with cobblestones. A single big 
gun, lying on the stones, was choked 
with earth and creepers. Near the 
touch-hole I found the ancient arms of 
Castile! 

I stood still. The place was ten- 
anted with ghosts. From somewhere in 
Rio Bueno village came a_ sterterous 
voice, roaring mysteriously: 

“And he howled and he ho-owled and 
he ho-o-owled !” 

The “howling” failed to disturb the 
mood. I was surrounded by things of 
the past. I was rubbing elbows with 
people. that were long dead. ‘There 
were mailed Spanish soldiers, pacing up 
and down over the cobblestones, and 
peering at intervals through the gun- 
ports for the Indians, the French cor- 
sairs, and Cromwell's men. 

They were all dead. I seemed to 
dream over a century or two while the 
voice “ho-owled” in the village—Co- 
lumbus, the Arawak Indians, the Span- 
iards, the buccaneers and the English. 
And now—the sea-breeze was singing 
through the palms as of yore, while the 
conquered and reconquered and finally 
abandoned weapons of war were yawn- 
ing at the vacant skies, or being wreathed 
in creepers and choked by earth. 

When I got back to the shack after 
finding sermons in guns, I asked Willis 
what the howling was about. 

“Tt was a native parson,” said he. “I 
couldn’t follow his dialect. All I know 
is that he preached about the leper in 
the wilderness, and it is firmly estab- 
lished in my mind that he howled and 
ho-owled and ho-o-owled!” 

In the morning the Planter and the 
Jamaican came galumphing back, and 
we squeezed four limes. 


When the end of the week came, we 
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were as brown as treacle-cakes almost. 
After seven days at Rio Bueno the 
would-not-be tourist refused to go back 
even to the comparative civilization of a 
Jamaican port. Also his cup of happi- 
ness was full, for he landed his tarpon 
that last day. As it was not my tar- 
pon I refuse to state its weight and size! 

“T want to step right out of Rio 
Bueno into Broadway,” said Willis. 
“This is all I want to remember.” 

That was banana day. All night 
long the little village that was dead six 
days a week roared like a gold-mining 
camp. 

The dawn brought the steamer with 
the bone in its teeth. Willis, once more 
clothed and in his civilized mind, stepped 
into a whaleboat, or rather crawled in 
and took a seat on top of a pile of ba- 
nana bunches. The other three savages 
climbed up beside him. 

As a last bit of sport we raced the 
unwieldy banana boats toward the an- 
chored steamer, much to the joy of the 
vessel’s commander who was in a hurry 
to clear for America. He rewarded us 
suitably in his private cabin and _ re- 
marked, as he surveyed the remaining 
three savages: 

“If you fellows got a hair-cut, shaved, 
and put on some decent clothes you 
might be quite passable chaps!” 

When the steamer blew its whistle 
three times, three savages tumbled into 
an empty whaleboat. The propeller of 
the steamer began to churn. 

“There’s a lady with a pink parasol 
on the saloon deck!” yelled the Planter 
to the departing savage. 

“And a fat man with a crash suit 
abaft the funnel!’’ cried the Jamaican. 

“If you fellows could see yourselves,” 
said the would-not-be tourist, grinning 
down upon us, “you'd be ashamed of 
the picture.” 

And he leveled his camera over the 
receding taffrail and snapped us where 
we stood up in the wave-bobbed whale- 
boat. 
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HE angler for bass or 
brook trout or, for that 


matter, anyone, angler, 
canoeist, or hunter, who 
elects the fall months 


for his outing, would deo 
well to include among the possibilities 
of his trip a try for lake trout. The 
additions to the general outfit necessary 
for trolling for “lakers” are not at all 
bulky or numerous, and where good 
fishing for lake trout obtains—and this 
is the case in numerous localities, par- 
ticularly in Maine, Canada, the Adi- 
rondacks, the Berkshires, and many 
other places identified with the sports 
of fishing and hunting—the results are 
such as to render the trouble of select- 
ing and packing the requisite tackle 
quite inconsiderable; moreover, while of 
a very special sort, the tackle for lakers 
is a matter of little expense. 

The Great Lake trout, or namaycush 
trout, Cristivomer namaycush, and the 
muskellunge, Esox masquinongy, are 
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the “big game” fishes of the sweet-wa- 
ter angler. Of the two the muskellunge 
is undoubtedly the better game fish but, 
unfortunately, far less widely distrib- 
uted than the lake trout. The muskel- 
lunge, also, as a surface fish, that is, for 
the most part inhabiting the shallow 
water along shore in the vicinity of the 
weed beds, may be fished for with more 
sportsmanlike tackle and methods than 
are practicable in the case of the namay- 
cush, the latter being essentially a deep- 
water fish. 

Fishing for lakers when done right- 
ly, is far from being poor sport, but the 
angler to get any appreciable results 
must know his fish and the way to fish 
for them. Lake trout fishing is quite 
unlike any other form of fresh-water 
angling. Many lakes and ponds con- 
taining lake trout in abundance have 
been fished for years by anglers for bass, 
pike, or pickerel, without so much as 
a strike from a laker. 

The range of the Great Lake trout 
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—the name having reference to the 
Great Lakes and not, as some anglers 
and angling writers seem to understand 
it, to the size of the fish—is given by 
Jordan and Evermann as follows: “The 
namaycush trout is found in most large 
lakes from New Brunswick and Maine 
westward throughout the Great Lakes 
region and to Vancouver -Island, thence 
northward to Northern Alaska, Hud- 
son Bay, and Labrador. It is known 
from Henry Lake in Idaho and else- 
where in the headwaters of the Colum- 
bia. It is known also from the Fraser 
River basin, from Vancouver Island, 
and various places in Alaska.” 

The lake trout is so highly—and 
justly—appreciated as a food and game 
fish that it is now artificially propagated 
by both Federal and State hatcheries, 
and the range has accordingly increased 
far beyond its original limits. Stock- 
ing waters with lake trout is usually 
very successful and few, if any, failures 
to obtain results are reported. In every 
case where the stocking is carefully and 
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success is almost a 
matter of course. The lake trout is a 
hardy fish and its growth is rapid, es- 
pecially so when planted in lakes not 
previously having it, since in such wa- 
ters the food is very abundant. 

It is a noteworthy fact that many of 
the “big trout” stories industriously cir- 
culated every year, particularly fish tales 
from Maine and Canada, are founded 
upon the more or less authentic and 
skilful catching of a good-sized namay- 
cush on trolling tackle and not upon the 
taking of a brook trout, fontinalis, on 
the fly. Of course, in Canadian waters 
and also down in Maine some very large 
brook trout are taken by fly fishermen 
quite frequently, trout running from 
three to six pounds and—far less fre- 
quently—heavier than that. 

Anglers who specialize on lake-trout 
fishing consider a six-pound fish a small 
one. Anglers who specialize on fly fish- 
ing for brook trout do not, it goes with- 
out saying, so regard a six-pounder. 
Consequently if you are a worthy and 


intelligently done 








READY TO START. 


THE NECESSARY TACKLE 
CUMBERSOME. 
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hard-working fly-caster with, as yet, a 
two-pound trout as your record fish, do 
not be unduly shocked and downhearted 
when a friend not overskilful in angling 
affairs writes you from the North 
Woods that he has captured an “eight- 
pound trout.” In every case where the 
catch is merely hazily reported as “a 
trout” it is well to examine the facts 
before bestowing possibly unearned lau- 
rels. In some localities the lake trout 
is called ‘“‘togue,” and in others it is va- 
riously known as “lunge”—very easy 
to confuse with the muskellunge, “tu- 
lade,” “laker,” “Mackinaw,” and “sal- 
mon trout.” The lake trout should 
certainly never be called a “salmon 
trout” for reasons stated in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 


What the Lake Trout Is 


The lake trout is a charr, not a sal- 
mon trout, having the characteristic 
lack of teeth on the front of the bone 
in the roof of the mouth, this being the 
most striking difference in formation be- 
tween the charr trout and the salmon 
trout. The lake trout is a charr—a 
large and coarse one, to be sure, when 
compared with the more familiar and 
finer-grained speckled brook trout, but, 
nevertheless, a charr. If your trout has 
teeth on both the front and rear of the 
bone in the roof of the mouth it is a 
salmon trout; if only on the rear of 
the roof of the mouth it is a charr. 

Occasionally the namaycush attains a 
very large size, sometimes over one 
hundred pounds, but thirty pounds may 
be safely stated as the heaviest fish the 
angler may hope for. Lake trout 
weighing between twelve and twenty- 
five pounds are taken quite commonly 
where the fishing is ordinarily good, but 
the average weight of fish taken by 
anglers is somewhere in the vicinity of 
eight pounds. 

The head and mouth of the lake trout 
are quite large proportionally, and the 
head is depressed. ‘To the writer it has 
always seemed that the rainbow trout, 
Salmo irideus, is the most finely formed 
in these respects of any of the so-called 
trout, including both the salmon and 
charr trout. The tail of the namaycush 
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is deeply forked. The coloration is or- 
dinarily a rather dark gray marked pro- 
fusely with spots of a lighter shade. 
The head is marbled, or vermiculated, 
like the back of the brook trout. Gen- 
erally speaking, the lake trout is a hand- 
some and well-formed game fish, the 
larger specimens, as a rule, having 
length in proportion to depth. A fif- 
teen or sixteen-pound fish will measure 
thirty-one or thirty-two inches. 

It is said that early in the spring the 
lake trout comes into the shallows for 
a period of a few days when it may be 
taken on ordinary light tackle. How- 
ever this may be—and the writer is in- 
clined to believe that this period must 
be very short indeed and that in some 
lakes it does not occur at all—angling 
for lakers is done almost entirely by 
deep trolling. Also it is a fact that the 
early season excursion of the namay- 
cush to the surface waters is quite apt 
to take place before fishing for them 
may be done legally. 

In lakes where early fishing for lakers 
on the surface and in the shallows is a 
condition and not a theory they may 
be taken on the fly as well as by trolling. 
Successful surface fishing for lake trout 
is, however, a pretty rare thing, and it 
does not seem advisable to discuss it 
here to any extent. For trolling heavy 
bass tackle will answer the purpose, and 
for fly-fishing a fly-rod suited to large 
stream and bass fly-fishing, say a ten- 
foot, seven-ounce rod, will be right. On 
this rod you should use forty yards of 
size E enameled line on a single-action 
reel. Flies dressed on Sproat hooks 
numbers six and eight will be large 
enough, and good patterns for lake trout 
are: royal coachman, Parmachene belle, 
Montreal, and silver doctor. 

As above stated, the lake trout is es- 
sentially a deep-water fish, habitually 
seeking the very deepest portions of its 
habitat. It should be trolled for, there- 
fore, in the deepest parts of the lake, 
in water from fifty to one hundred feet 
or over in depth, preferably where the 
bottom is rocky, and off rocky reefs ex- 
tending down into deep water. This 


being the case, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand why anglers for bass and other 
fish never strike a namaycush, and also 
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why tackle of a very specialized sort 
must be used in lake-trout fishing. 

In mid-summer another good place to 
“work” for lakers is in the vicinity of 
spring holes. Almost every lake has its 
resident fisherman or fishermen—gen- 
tlemen of infinite leisure and obscure 
habits who “live off the lake” by guid- 
ing and fishing—and who, for a suit- 
able stipend, will reveal to you the 
geography of the lake bottom as regards 
the bars, reefs, spring holes, etc., mat- 
ters of the utmost importance, for many 
reasons, to the angler for lake trout. 

As for the practical side of deep troll- 
ing for lake trout, the matter of tackle, 
there are two methods in general use. 
You can use either a hand line with a 
heavy sinker, or you can employ a cop- 
per line—which sinks sufficiently deep 
by its own weight—on a fairly heavy 
trolling rod. The former method is 
distinctly the less sportsmanlike and de- 
sirable, the latter method, only recently 
introduced, makes a much better sport 
of lake-trout fishing than it has ever 
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INTO DEEP WATER ARE LIKELY PLACES 
BIG ONES.” 


been before. In detail the tackle for 
these two ways of deep trolling is as 
follows: 

For trolling with the hand line, in 
which manner it is to be regretted the 
greater share of lake-trout fishing is still 
done, you will need a linen line of twen- 
ty-one or twenty-four threads at least 
one hundred and fifty feet in length. 
The line, it should be stated, must be 
of rather large caliber. in order to pre- 
vent its cutting the hands when in use. 
Cut off eighteen or twenty feet of the 
line at the end and tie in a triple-action 
or “three-way” swivel at the point of 
cutting. To the third swivel tie about 
twelve feet of line weaker than the 
main line; this is for the sinker line and 
it should be weaker than the main line 
so that if the sinker is fouled when troll- 
ing the sinker line will break rather 
than the main line. 

Use a swiveled dipsey sinker of four 
to eight ounces, according to the depth 
of the water. The bait and arrange- 
ment of hook or hooks will be the same 
I 
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as for use with a metal line and will be 
discussed in a later paragraph. It is a 
good plan to tie the sinker to the line 
in such a manner that when the trout 
has been led in close to the boat the 
sinker line may be taken into the boat 
and the sinker instantly removed from 
the line by a single pull. Any simple 
jam-knot will make this possible. 

The better method of deep trolling 
consists in using fifty to one hundred 
yards of braided copper-wire line on a 
trolling rod of suitable weight and di- 
mensions. In this way you avoid using 
the heavy sinker—a thorough spoil-sport 
as the weight of the copper line sinks 
it sufficiently deep, and also the use of 
the rod; of course, makes the fishing 
better sport. This line is made of a 
numbe¢ of fine strands of copper wire 
braided over a silk core and should not 
be confused with the inferior solid cop- 
per wire line. 

The braided copper line spools well 
on the reel, does not easily kink, and 
even if it does, the line is not apt to 
break at the kink—no one of which 
things may be said for the ordinary line 
of solid copper wire. Braided copper 
line may be had in fifty-yard spools and 
in two sizes, E and F, of which the 
smaller, size F, is the best to use in lakes 
of moderate depth. Size E should be 
used in very deep waters. 





The Right Kind of Reel 


A reel is made and sold generally by 
the tackle dealers particularly adapted 
to deep trolling with braided copper 
lines. It is single-action and supplied 
with a strong and easily manipulated 
drag; it is made of metal and is of large 
diameter in order that each revolution 
of the spindle may take up a good quan- 
tity of line. With solid-copper lines 
large wooden reels, the same as used in 
the commoner forms of salt-water fish- 
ing, are generally used. The metal reel 
described in this paragraph is far su- 
perior to the wooden reel and should by 
all means be employed for the sort of 
angling under discussion. 

Of course, any reel of large size, 
either double or quadruple multiplying, 
may be used. These last, however, if 
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large enough to handle the metal line 
and of good quality are rather expen- 
sive. The single-action metal reel 
recommended herein is quite inexpen- 
sive and also quite good enough for the 
purpose, as it is taken for granted that 
deep trolling, in all probability, will be 
tried only occasionally as a foil to your 
fly or bait casting. 

In the matter of the rod any good 
trolling rod with a stiff backbone will 
answer the purpose. Its length may be 
from seven to eight and a quarter feet, 
and its material bethabara, noibwood, 
split bamboo, or steel. The lancewood 
rod is excepted because this material is 
apt to be too whippy. The reel seat 
should be above the handgrasp. ‘The 
guides of the rod should be fairly large 
to allow the line to run freely. German 
silver trumpet guides are the best. 

The rod should weigh from eight to 
nine ounces and, as noted, should have 
considerable backbone in order to handle 
without strain the heavy metal line. A 
“Henshall” casting rod in bethabara or 
split bamboo will be a very good one 
for the purpose. If you do not care to 
make much of an outlay for your lake- 
trout tackle use a steel rod. A very 
short bait-casting rod should not be 
used, 

The leader and arrangement of hooks 
and bait are the same in both methods 
of deep trolling with either linen or 
copper lines. Leaders of fine steel wire 
are used to some extent but it would 
seem are hardly necessary. A leader of 
either double or triple-twisted gut is 
quite strong enough and is preferable in 
a good many ways to one of metal. To 
each end of the leader should be at- 
tached a clew-spring swivel for connec- 
tion with the line and the trolling gang 
or artificial bait. One or two extra 
leaders should be carried in a soak box. 

For use with the natural minnow 
regular lake-trout trolling “gangs” are 
sold by the tackle dealers consisting gen- 
erally of three burrs or treble hooks and 
a lip hook on gut. This number of 
hooks is neither imperative nor sports- 
manlike and, at most, it is best to use 
not more than the lip hook and one 
treble. The gang should be tied on 
double gut. 
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The natural minnow is the very best 
bait for lake trout, and the minnows 
should be large, from five to seven 
inches in length. Brook “shiners,” va- 
riously known as carp,’ chub, dace, etc., 
are the most effective. Sometimes when 
it is difficult to obtain shiners large 
enough small suckers are used, but these 
are not ordinarily very successful. I 
have even known small brook trout to 
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AT MIDDAY. TROLLING 
be sacrificed for the purpose of trolling 
for lakers. It seems hardly necessary to 
condemn this. 

In some localities it is difficult or 
even impossible to obtain minnows and 
in that case resort may be had to various 
artificial baits. These are not as suc- 
cessful with the lake trout as the nat- 
ural minnow, but, nevertheless, many 
good fish are taken on them. One of 
the best artificials for lake trout is 
known as the Silver Soldier. This is a 
minnow made of German silver, simply 
a flat, curved piece of metal cut in min- 
now shape and fitted with a single hook. 

A number of trolling spoons are 
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adapted to lake-trout fishing; the best 
of these are the ones which do not re- 
volve in the manner of the orthodox 
spoon but play from side to side when 
drawn through the water. When deep 
trolling it is often impracticable to keep 
the boat moving fast enough to get sufh- 
cient spin on the ordinary trolling spoon. 
‘The wooden bait-casting minnows and 
phantoms may also be used with mod- 





TROUT IS HARD WORK. 
erate success. 
be fairly large. 
A very necessary item in the kit of 
the angler for lake trout is a good gaff. 
The smaller trout, from four to eight 
pounds, may safely and preferably be 
landed in a large landing net, but for 
the larger fish a gaff is practically im- 
perative. The landing net should have 
a handle at least four feet in length and 
must be strong throughout. On one 
lake where the writer trolled for lakers 
the local anglers used a frog spear (!) 
in place of a gaff—a four-pronged affair 
something like a small pitchfork. It 
was somewhat amusing and rather ex- 


The spoons used should 
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VICINITY OF 


citing to listen to the ensuing conversa- 
tion in case a poorly hooked trout was 
knocked off the hooks when the fisher- 
man jabbed it with the “grains” and 
the weapon failed to hold. 

If it is desired to mount the fish as a 
trophy the gaff should not be used. The 
best alternative in case neither gaff nor 
net is at hand is to shoot the fish with 
a .22 pistol or rifle. Another good way 
to land a large fish without net or gaff 
is to “beach” it; play the fish until it 
is exhausted, then row slowly ashore and 
draw the fish out where the water is 
quiet and where the beach slopes grad- 
ually to the water. 

Deep trolling requires one man at 
the oars or paddle and another to handle 
the rod. The boat should move slowly 
in order that the line may run sufh- 
ciently deep and its progress should at 
all times be at an even pace. From 
time to time, when using the hand line, 
the angler should “feel bottom” with 
the sinker to be certain that he is fish- 
ing in the proper depth of water. 


° 


LAKE TROUT TAKEN BY 
EIGHT POUNDS. 
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When a fish is struck it should never 
be hurried into the boat but played in 
gradually and carefully. As a_ usual 
thing, particularly when a hand line is 
used, the lake trout will do most of 
its fighting after being brought within 
sight of the boat. It will then make 
swift rushes from side to side or, again, 
bore steadily down into deep water. At 
such times line should be freely given, 
not reeling in again until the fish stops 
running or sounding. 

The namaycush should never be 
landed until it is thoroughly played to 
a finish—a lake trout of good size, if 
prematurely taken into the boat, will 
make things exceedingly interesting and 
most unpleasant for the occupants of the 
craft. The method of deep trolling 
with wire lines, with certain obvious 
variations of tackle to suit the occasion, 
may be used for other game fishes than 
the namaycush in the summer months 
when the hot weather has driven them 
to the deep waters—and used with 
marked success. 
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Photo by Paul Thompson, N. Y 
A NEW NATIONAL GOLF CHAMPION. 


Ia the finals of the national amateur golf championship at the Brookline Country Club, Mass., Sept. 17, W. C. Fownes, 
Jr., Oakmont Country Club, Pittsburgh, beat W. K. Wood, Homewood, Chicago, 4 up and 3 to play. 
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ALMOST A CHAMPION. 


W. K. Wood, of Homewood, who lasted through to the finals in the record-breaking field at Brookline. 
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A FAVORITE WHO COULDN’T FINISH. 


After putting Herreshoff, the winner of the low score medal in the qualifying round, away 11 up and 10 to play, 
Charles Evans, Jr., Chicago, lost to Fownes by one hole in the semi-finals. 
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THE OTHER SEMI-FINALIST. 


W. R. Tuckerman, Stockbridge and Chevy Chase, who lost the semi-final match to Wood, after being four up on the 
morning round. { 
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WADING THROUGH 


A SHALLOW RIP. 


PADDLING YOUR OWN CANOE 


hy a Wetmore Clinch 


C 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


Illustrated with Photographs 


AVING chosen a _ canoe 

best suited to your needs 

and packed your outfit, 

you are now prepared to 

begin your journey. In 

placing your canoe in the 
water be sure to lift the stern very 
high. There is no excuse for rasping 
the bottom on the shore. That will 
have been attended to before you get 
back anyway. It is best to take a com- 
panion and you must buy three paddles. 
The best—no matter what your dealer 
may tell you to the contrary—are made 
by the Indians. 

They should be of maple and just 
the height of the man who is to 
use them. See that they are straight 
along the edge of the blade back to the 
handle. Where you close your fingers 
the handle itself should be smooth and 
flat. Test the strength of the paddle 
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by springing it, much after the manner 
in which you select a hockey stick. You 
may like the finish of the factory-made 
paddle, but after one has broken with 
you in a rapid you will be convinced 
that the original pattern of the Indians 
is the best. 

Load your canoe carefully. Place 
the heaviest bundles in the bottom and 
see that they remain there. Some peo- 
ple carry a light waterproof to place 
between their load and the bottom of 
the canoe. This keeps the wood from 
becoming heavier with any water 
shipped. Now step into the canoe, and 
be sure, whenever you get info or out 
of it, that you rest the weight of your 
partly-balanced body on the blade of 
your paddle. That is, rest the tip on 
the shore, or in shallow water on the 
bottom of the lake or river, and thus 
balance yourself while one foot is in 





THE RIGHT WAY TO CARRY 


midair. This rule is imperative. Be 
sure the bowman does the same. 

Once seated, slip your suspenders 
free from your shoulders, cross your 
legs in the center of the canoe, and 
gently spread your knees apart till the 
outside muscles of your legs—just 
above the knees—grip the inside of the 
gunwales. See that the bowman does 
the same thing and never shift your 
position under any circumstances with- 
out warning him of your intention. 

Before pushing off, steady your canoe 
with your paddle or by grasping a bush. 
Gently rock it from side to side to de- 
termine if your load, with you and the 
bowman sitting in the center, is prop- 
erly packed. If not, stop right there 
and arrange matters. Never put out 
into a head wind without taking this 
precaution. 

Though there is no set rule, the bow- 
man generally paddles on the left side. 
The stroke should be long and even, 
the kind which leaves enough energy to 
cut wood for the night. Some people 
talk about the “Indian stroke.” They 
claim that the arms and elbows do not 
bend and that it is made with a sweep- 
ing stroke of the shoulders. In the case 
of the Indians I have paddled with I 
have only noticed a short, quick, rolling 
shoulder motion, the shoulders revolv- 








A CANOE ON A PORTAGE. 


ing with the motions of the blade. This 
stroke is of great assistance in approach- 
ing game, when, of course, the blade 
never leaves the water. 

The proper stroke, I think, should 
be just long enough to bring the pad- 
dler into a correct sitting position, and 
each man generally develops one of his 
own. The bowman sets the pace. It 
should not be too rapid, otherwise it is 
difficult to steer. 

Now pick out some landmark and 
keep the bow of the canoe straight for 
it. The steering is done by the rear 
paddle and at the end of each stroke 
the blade is turned in toward the canoe. 
When you wish to turn quickly—if 
paddling on the right side—you either 
back water and bring the bow around 
to your right, or reach out as far as you 
can and bring the paddle around, from 
the bow aft, in a broad swoop. This 
will swing the bow to your left. At 
intervals you can change sides and thus 
ease the muscles. 

Unless in a heavy sea you will pad- 
dle from the thwart. In rough weather 
kneel on the bottom. When changing 
from a sitting to a kneeling position al- 
ways, having warned your companion, 
grip the gunwales with both hands and 
raise and lower your body by the mus- 
cles of your arms. Always keep the 
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bow straight into a head wind. When 
approaching game and reaching for 
your rifle or camera, do not lay the 
paddle down, but drop it in the water. 
You can pick it up later. 

For poling rapids, or running them 
for that matter, it is well-nigh impossi- 
ble to give the how and the why on 
paper. In the first instance you will cut 
a pole about eleven feet long. This 
should taper and be peeled of bark. 
Stand upright and, poling from the 
right side, place your left foot forward, 
standing sideways, and bend your 
shoulders round toward the bow. With 
your right hand on top and the left 
hand gripping. the pole nearly two feet 
lower down, lift your pole forward and 
rest it on the bottom. Once you “feel” 
the bottom, press down steadily and by 
the time the pole has come back parallel 
with your chest, shift your left hand to 
the top of the pole—your right hand re- 
taining its position—and push for all 
you know how. Sometimes you can lift 
the pole with the hands in this last posi- 
tion. It is easier, however, to try the 
plan prescribed. Some men can, with 
a light pole, revolve it between strokes, 
using one end for the first stroke and 
the other for the next. 

Running a rapid also demands expe- 
rience. The general principle, where 
paddles are used, is to have the canoe 
travel faster than the water, as it is 
under better control then. When 
using a pole drag on it and swing the 
bow as occasion demands. Instead of 
working madly to get away from a rock 
you should swing your canoe almost into 
it, bear down quickly on your pole and 
swing her out. Then shift the pole 
and snub her on the end of the rock 
just as it seems that your stern is going 
to smash. Never, if you can help it, 
allow your canoe to get side on in the 
rapids. It is much better to jump over- 
board and try to kick her off. Nothing 
but experience will teach you. 

In portaging a canoe it has been my 
experience that two men can do much 
better than one, although this is open to 
discussion. One of the photographs 
shows the method adopted by the Mic- 
Macs of Nova Scotia. On long carries 
I have found it most satisfactory as it 
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enables you to take a good deal of dun- 
nage on the same trip, and you do not 
run into any buck pines, nor stubble 
over deadfalls. 

First adjust your packs and then, with 
the bow of the canoe resting on the 
ground, both lift from opposite sides and 
gradually work back until the stern is 
shoulder high. The man who is to 
carry in the rear rests the rear thwart 
across the nape of his neck while the 
other man hands him the paddles. 
These are so adjusted, handles forward, 
that the blades rest on the rear man’s 
shoulders between the thwart and his 
neck. 

On long carries, especially when be- 
ginning, it is a good plan to tie the 
paddles in. The bowman now picks up 
the bow—which seems surprisingly light 
—and rests it on one shoulder. That 
is, the rear man has his head inside 
and watches the forward man’s legs, and 
the bowman watches for obstructions 
and picks out the trail. 

You can also buy a wooden carrier, 
as described in “The Way of the 
Woods.” In this case the bowman car- 
ries all the duffle and the other the 
canoe, from just back of the center. 
Here it is that the well-balanced canoe 
comes into its own. While on a hunt- 
ing trip, at the end of a portage, do 
not set your canoe down till the bow- 
man takes a squint of the surroundings. 
Like as not some animal may be grazing 
along the bank. By putting down the 
canoe in the ordinary, tired manner, 
you are very apt to frighten game. 

The best things to carry for repairs 
are white lead, with which you can stop 
many a leak, a strip of cotton, some 
cement, and the old reliable resin and 
oil. When finishing a patch with either 
of the last two compounds, it is best to 
heat a stone, iron, or something you can 
handle, and press it over the spot re- 
paired. The heat will drive the mix- 
ture well up into the fiber and make a 
neat job. A small parcel of tacks is 
very useful in mending a bad tear. I 
would suggest, however, that you in- 
wardly digest, before you start, such 
books as Sears, Breck, Kephart, White, 
and Hunter have, at the inspiration of 
the red gods, given us. 








HOW TO BECOME A WING-SHOT 


Ly Charles Askins 


LMOST every _ boy 
with an inborn taste 
for shooting will have 
learned to aim a gun 
and pull trigger before 
he becomes old enough 

to tramp widely afield or handle a fowl- 
ing piece. Emphatically is this true of 
the youth so fortunate as to be born in 
the country. However, there may be 
youngsters with the ill luck to be 
crowded by houses and people all their 
lives, with whom the longing to hunt 
and shoot must be deferred to more ma- 
ture years. 

The city boy, whose instincts, wait- 
ing on opportunity, must needs survive 
all urban temptations, makes the most 
determined and enthusiastic of sports- 
men when finally stock and shoulder fit 
together. Hungry for the fields and 
the whistle of birds’ wings, he never gets 
enough from twenty years to his three 
‘score and ten. With a view to assist- 
ing him as much as I may in his first 
lessons this article is written. 

An old disused barn in the country is 
a great place for preliminary practice 
with a shotgun. Secure some large 
sheets of paper, blacken the center, and 
tack them up on the barn. Shoot at 
twenty yards because at that distance 
the pattern will not spread too much 
to observe its effect. Select very lightly 
loaded shells for this kind of work; two 
and one-half drams of powder are 
enough, and lighter loads are better if 
they can be procured. Recoil always 
appears more severe when the target is 
stationary, and it takes practice so to 
hold the weapon that the arms and 
hands absorb most of the jar. The ob- 
ject now is to acquire confidence in 
yourself and the gun, carefully guard- 
ing against a tendency to flinch, which 
is liable to develop into a most annoy- 
ing habit, nearly fatal to good wing 
shooting. 


A few shots should enable the learner 
to place his pattern regularly upon the 
center of the target. When this can 
be done with a deliberate aim, begin 
snapping. Throw the gun quickly to 
the shoulder, pointed at the target, and 
without checking the motion raise it to 
the center and fire as you come up. If 
the trigger fails to yield. at the exact 
time, take the piece down, throw it up 
and try again. What you are striving 
for in this is a correct trigger pull, the 
lock working precisely on time, without 
any checking the gun for a second sight 
or any attempt to hold it still upon the 
target. 

An axiom of shotgun shooting is that 
the arm is never to be held still upon 
anything—in this differing radically 
from the rifle. ‘The trigger should be 
pressed, therefore, without checking the 
regular rising movement of the barrels, 
the pulling and upward movement of 
the sight being so well timed that the 
discharge will take place just before the 
center is covered, 

Press the trigger, not by any con- 
scious crooking of the forefinger, but by 
tightening the grip of both hands, the 
one pushing forward and the other 
drawing back. This is not only the 
right manner of pulling trigger on a 
shotgun, but tightening the grip of the 
hands enables the gunner to catch the 
recoil just as the blow of a fist is warded 
off before it gathers momentum. 

Having learned to strike the mark 
with a straight upward snap, as di- 
rected, now begin swinging on from 
side to side, first from the right and then 
from the left. Swing evenly past the 
target and pull as the line of sight goes 
by, being careful not to check up at the 
moment of firing. Probably this shoot- 
ing with a right and left swing needs 
practice to obtain the desired accuracy, 
but keep at it until the charge regularly 
reaches its mark. Swing slowly at first, 
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but later increase the speed until the 
center can be struck with the piece swing- 
ing smartly. Doubtless with a rapid 
swing a tendency will be noted for the 
charge to pass the center on the line of 
aim, but that can be avoided by pulling 
quicker, which is one of the things to 
be learned. 

With proficiency, vary the line of 
swing with every shot, sometimes com- 
ing on from the right, again from the 
left, then straight up and quartering. 
These lessons are the foundation of 
wing shooting, so take plenty of time 
with them and do not expect to accom- 
plish everything in one day. ‘Twenty- 
five shots are enough for one practice 
since among other things you must de- 
velop nerve force rather than expend it 
to the point of exhaustion. Remember 
that half the people who go afield never 
learn to shoot, and a large share of the 
others spend the remainder of their 
shooting days trying to eradicate the bad 
habits acquired in early youth. 

Having learned to strike your tar- 
get with a gun moving fast or slow, 
with the line of sight swinging in every 
direction except down, you now have 
command of the gun and can take up 
the second problem, exchanging the 
stationary for a flying target. Here is 
where shooting schools are an advantage 
since they have a movable target which 
travels across any desired angle, with a 
rate of speed that can be regulated from 
very slow to as fast as a bird flies. The 
benefit of a flying target with back- 
ground that would instantly show the 
impact of the pattern is not to be 
doubted, faults of holding being detected 
at once. However, shooting schools are 
not a very common institution in this 
country, though in their place we have 
the clay bird trap and artificial targets. 

Having access to the grounds of a 
trap shooting club, go there for prac- 
tice. If possible, enlist the services of 
some more experienced friend who can 
point out your errors and instruct you 
as to where to hold. Stand up close to 
the trap as you like and take only easy, 
straight away, low flying birds in the 
beginning, later changing to quartering 
targets. Becoming skilled enough to hit 
these, go out into the field and have the 
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birds thrown past you at different dis- 
tances to one side and the other. 

Endeavor to obtain every description 
of shot that is likely to be afforded by 
field shooting. Have the birds thrown 
while walking up on the trap with gun 
down in its ordinary carrying position, 
and instruct the trapper to start his bird 
at unexpected times, even when your 
back is turned, when he should of course 
warn you as the target starts. <A like 
method should be followed when the 
gun is out in the field. Naturally the 
nearer conditions can be made to ap- 
proach field shooting the more valuable 
the practice. Getting behind the traps, 
with gun to shoulder, and shooting at 
birds always at the same angle of flight 
teaches very little except mechanical reg- 
ularity of performance which can be ac- 
quired at the barn. But rightly used, 
artificial targets can be made a very 
beneficial experience. 


Real Wing Practice 


The English method is to mount the 
traps in a tower from which the birds 
are thrown over the shooter’s head and 
past him. Such practice would prove 
very helpful to the inexperienced duck 
shot, as it is with the British driven 
game. Unfortunately our gun clubs 
never mount their traps in a tower or 
endeavor to teach anything except the 
making of big scores. For this reason 
a man may become an expert at the traps 
and yet possess but a trifling amount of 
skill in the field. 

The writer, a country boy, with no 
clay targets to shoot at, got his first les- 
sons in pass shooting by means of an 
arrow-shaped piece of wood known as a 
dart. The dart is driven by means of 
a short stick, similar to the rod of a fly 
fisherman, though not so long and lim- 
ber. This rod has a short, strong line 
with a knot in the end which engages 
with a notch cut into the dart about 
one-third from the point, the dart being 
cast by means of an overhead swing the 
same as in throwing a fly. Our dart 
can be made of light, cheap wood, from 
three to five feet long, with a large flat 
head and a broad shank. It can be sent 
a distance of one hundred and fifty 
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yards, with a velocity in the beginning 
of its flight higher than that attained by 
any bird. 

The object is to strike the broad head 
of the dart and if the charge falls back 
anywhere else along its length the novice 
knows that he has not made sufficient 
allowance for speed and _ distance. 
When thrown rapidly the flight of this 
projectile is practically level, neither 
does it lose velocity so quickly as an arti- 
ficial clay bird. It can be thrown at 
any desired angle except straight away 
from the gun. 

Practice at the dart is especially good 
training for flight shooting at wildfowl, 
and the boy who has become expert in 
striking the head of a shaft traveling a 
hundred and fifty feet a second will 
have little trouble in connecting with 
ducks or any bird of similar flight. Of 
course a good assistant is necessary to 
this kind of practice, but any athletic 
boy will enjoy casting the dart as much 
as the gunner will shooting at it. 

Shooting at clay birds as they are 
commonly thrown at gun club meets is 
not without benefit to the upland gun- 
ner, but the experience avails the marsh 
shooter very little; indeed, his acquired 
habit of holding close to his birds is very 
hard to overcome even when he has 
learned where to hold. Not so the man 
who shoots at a dart which may be 
traveling two hundred feet a second; he 
necessarily learns to get out in front— 
away out. 

A hand trap is a convenience where 
club grounds and traps may not be avail- 
able. They throw the same clay birds 
as the ground traps, but are held in the 
hand which enables the target to be sent 
in any direction. Good practice can be 
made by having the assistant throw the 
bird at unexpected times when both are 
walking along. The shooter thus learns 
to be alert, promptly bringing up his 
gun to take the bird that rises without 
warning. The trapper may walk be- 
hind and send his target past the gun, 
or even be hidden by hedge and cover, 
in which case he should call sharply 
when starting the bird. 

Keep up the snapping and swinging 
practice at the stationary target, at the 
clay birds, and the dart until expert. 
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It will teach you just as much as get- . 
ting out into the field and banging away 
at non-game birds, which is a very un- 
sportsmanlike thing to do as will be dis- 
covered should it ever be attempted in 
the presence of a veteran bird hunter. 
Besides shooting song birds is generally 
forbidden by law. 

In all this time do not forget that 
your endeavor is to make the gun a sort 
of third arm that will point anywhere 
you wish as readily as the hand can be 
thrown in that direction. When no 
other practice is available, take up the 
gun in your room or backyard, and plac- 
ing some empty shells in the chambers, 
exercise your pointing skill by throwing 
the piece up quickly, covering some ob- 
ject and pulling the triggers. ‘This is a 
very valuable drill, alike beneficial to 
the tyro and the expert. Indeed you 
can hardly get too much of it; do not 
be careless with the work, but put heart 
into it. 

We have all laughed about the Eng- 
lishman who throws up his walking 
stick to sight every bird that flies past, 
but really the Briton is right, for there 
is horse sense in just that kind of prac- 
tice. 


Keep the Gun Moving 


In your target shooting at the barn 
you may discover that the firing can be 
accomplished with greater precision by 
stopping the gun at the exact instant of 
pressing the trigger, but do not allow 
that to influence you or change your 
scheme of pulling trigger with a 
moving gun. A dangerous habit may 
become fixed, one that ‘will have to be 
overcome later when it is found neces- 
sary for the arm to keep pace with the 
swiftest flying game. Furthermore, 
there is the second barrel to be remem- 
bered. 

The barn is also a convenient back- 
ground in training to acquire second 
barrel habits. The right use of the sec- 
ond cartridge is to have it follow the 
first invariably where the first barrel 
has crippled or missed, unless two birds 
have sprung at once and you expect to 
make a double. When this is the case 
make no pause to observe the effect of 
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the first shot, but continue the swing of 
the tubes until they cover the second 
target. 

Put up two targets on the barn for 
second barrel practice, placing them at 
first on a horizontal line about twenty 
feet apart. Fire at the right hand tar- 
get and without stopping the swing 
cover the second mark and shoot again. 
You will shortly learn in doing this 
that some time is required to recover 
from the recoil of the first shot, and the 
gun will be thrown out of line. But 
utilize this time in moving on to the 
second bullseye which should be sighted 
as soon as the piece is under control and 
moving steadily again. 

As the practice continues change the 
position of the targets, sometimes shoot- 
ing at the right hand first and again at 
the left; then place one above the other 
at different angles and various distances 
apart. Quicken the time as you be- 
come expert until not over half a sec- 
ond is required to get on to the second, 
pull, and shoot. A lightning second 
barrel shot can swing on with his sec- 
ond barrel and shoot accurately in a 
quarter of a second, which quarter sec- 
ond time is the standard of rapidity 
which the novice should set for himself. 

The barn with large sheets of paper 
will indicate results of this rapid swing- 
ing fire more definitely than any live or 
clay birds, so continue this work un- 
til results are perfect, quick time being 
uniformly maintained with absolute ac- 
curacy. Keep the piece swinging after 
the second shot the same as the first. 

After the practice I have described 
the novice should have little trouble 
in connecting with a certain number of 
birds, either in the uplands or marsh, 
the first time he goes afield. There is 
no greater difficulty in placing the pat- 
tern upon a quail than in striking the 
clay target, except for the added excite- 
ment caused by whirring wings, and the 
anxiety to make a good showing. 

Over anxiety to appear well or show 
shooting skill to your companion is a 
fruitful source of missing, not only by 
the beginner, but by the older hand 
alike. Indeed, if over anxiety and 
flinching could be eliminated the ma- 
jority of us would do fifty per cent bet- 
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ter execution. It is well, therefore, for 
the student of wing shooting to go afield 
with a veteran shot in securing his first 
experience, one that cannot be consid- 
ered in any sense a rival gunner, but 
who is anxious to see that his young 
friend performs well rather than to dis- 
play his own skill. If such companion- 
ship and instruction are unavailable, 
then go alone and study out the prob- 
lems in your own way. 

Be very careful not to quicken the 
time you have been acquiring, but rather 
shoot more deliberately, remembering 
that any bird you fire at so quickly as 
not to be able to recall where the gun 
was held is simply a lost opportunity, no 
matter whether the bird was killed or 
missed. The only method of acquiring 
a solid foundation for future success is 
to make your mental calculations quick- 
ly and then use your gun to prove your 
judgment. In plainer phrase, do not 
shoot until you have first decided where 
to hold and then put the charge right 
there with all the skill you possess, mak- 
ing a mental memorandum of every 
move the bird made, the gun processes 
necessary to cover him, and the results. 

Do not be hurried because your com- 
panion is quickest, for every human be- 
ing learns to walk before he can run. 
You could not reasonably expect to solve 
problems in mathematics as readily as a 
college professor, and take my word for 
it wing shooting is no less difficult than 
mathematics. 


Learn from Your Misses 


Do not let misses disturb you, for in 
the beginning as much can be learned 
from missing as from hitting, since you 
have at least been taught where not to 
hold. The man who cannot learn 
through his mistakes will never know a 
great deal, but be sure to analyze errors 
thoroughly, and know reasons, other- 
wise experience and practice will leave 
you about where you started. 

It is a fortunate thing for the earnest 
young sportsman that his mind is im- 
pressionable and his memory most tena- 
cious. I can clearly recall the shots 
that I made twenty-five years ago; just 
how the bird broke cover, the course of 
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his flight, where the gun came to the 
shoulder, how much it led when the 
trigger was pulled, the very weed that 
the bird struck as he fell, even the 
clumps of feathers, sifting down, are 
still before me. Opportunity and cir- 
cumstances being similar, I could again 
repeat the shots in the same old way. 
None but the young could be impressed 
so graphically and no others learn with 
such ease. 

It is not necessary that the student 
should possess such memory, however, 
but the moment a shot is fired every de- 
tail should be fixed in his mind. The 
better to do this make a systematic men- 
tal diary. Here the bird rose so many 
paces from the gun, he was at this point 
when the weapon came up, he bore 
away from the shooter at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, slightly rising; the 
gun came up just so much behind him, 
and he flew so many yards before be- 
ing covered and fired upon with a lead 
of two feet; result, a kill. Try to re- 
call the exact position of the flying tar- 
get when the mental estimate for lead 
was made, and if the bird flew farther 
than you think he should before being 
shot perhaps the cause can be detected. 
Remember that a lesson is of no value 
after it is forgotten, and do not forget. 

The very first thing to be recorded 
after the mind recovers from the strain 
of firing is to note where the gun is then 
pointed. It should swing right along 
on the path of the bird’s flight, and if 
involuntarily checked at the shot, that is 
something to be studied and corrected. 
The average shot never learns to con- 
tinue his swing upon the line of flight 
after the bird is dead, but be ambitious 
to do what the average man can not. 

At the close of the day’s shooting, 
take your mental diagrams and write 
them all out on paper. Mark upon the 
sheet where the bird rose, where you 
stood, and every evolution of target and 
gun as previously directed. Study those 
diagrams and fix in your own mind 
why you killed and why you missed. 
If the shot was a scratch or accidental 
write that down, for many such shots 
are made in the course of a season, and 
these daily diagrams are intended for 
future study. 
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If you failed to hit give that drawing 
especial attention, marking the place 
where you should have held. When at 
a loss as to where the shot would have 
been directed, probably your shooting 
friend can set you right. Above all do 
not again hold for the exact spot that 
previously resulted in a failure, unless 
you can prove to your own satisfaction 
that the miss resulted from other causes 
than faulty lead. 

If the gunner cannot recall his point 
of aim at the instant of firing that is 
something for grave study. It may be 
that his line of aim is swinging so fast 
that it is impossible to govern it; he 
really cannot tell where he is aiming at 
any precise moment from the time the 
weapon comes to the shoulder until it 
is discharged. Again perhaps it is a 
case of unconscious flinching, and this is 
always to be suspected where the shooter 
cannot see where his shot has gone. 

Bear in mind that flinching is not 
necessarily the result of batting the eyes 
but may be simply a cessation of the 
action of the brain in anticipation of a 
shock. As a test of flinching shoot 
more deliberately which will usually be- 
tray the fault by causing the muzzle to 
waver before the discharge takes place. 

I can only repeat again, use the ut- 
most care not to make the same mistake 
in a like way. Study and analyze, and 
your hits will soon teach you to kill, 
while your misses will tell you how not 
to miss again. When desirous of show- 
ing well, learn to select the bird that 
you know how to kill, the one that is 
easy for you, be it straight away, left 
quarterer, or what not. But if simply 
desirous of improving your shooting, 
let the easy birds go and choose only the 
hard ones that you miss frequently. 

Do not permit any overweening de- 
sire to appear easy and graceful influence 
you, but shoot every shot with all your 
might. Put strength into the work 
first, and by and by grace will take care 
of itself. You are out to develop nerve 
force, and the only way to do that is 
to use what you have; rather than fire 
a shot indifferently, quit altogether. 
Nerve force can be developed by using 
it. just the same as muscles are strength- 
ened by being exercised. 




















USING THE AUTOMOBILE IN WINTER 


BY HAROLD WHITING SLAUSON 


N whether a man lives in 

a city of good streets and 

an efficient street clean- 

ing department, or resides 

in a section of the country 

noted for its hills and 

bad roads depends, to a large extent, the 

use to which he will be able to put his 

automobile in winter. Recent races and 

endurance contests have proved beyond 

a doubt that the automobile is well able 

to withstand all conditions of road and 

climate, but, in general, motoring for 

pleasure in winter must be confined to 

streets and roads in which mud holes and 

deep snow drifts are the exception rather 

than the rule. During the severest bliz- 

zards, the motor-driven vehicles in some 

of our large cities were able to negotiate 

the deepest drifts long after horse traffic 

had become out of the question, and 

under such conditions the automobile be- 
comes almost a necessity. 

The automobile may be used for al- 
most the same purposes in winter as in 
summer, and in the case of the country 
physician and the business man who lives 
some distance from his office or the rail- 
road station, it will be in service the year 
around, even when the road conditions 
are not as satisfactory as will be found 
in the city. A small runabout may be 
transformed into a comfortable cold- 
weather vehicle by the use of the top, 
side curtains, and front apron fastening 
to the forward portion of the top and 
dash board of the machine. This serves 
to enclose the driver’s seat and control 
levers entirely, and by the use of the 
celluloid windows in the apron, a com- 
fortable “inside-drive” car may be im- 
provised that will serve to protect the 
owner from the cold and wind. But for 
the man who drives his own car, the real 
comfort for winter is the bona-fide inside- 
drive vehicle, having a coupé-shaped body 
with a glass front. As these are some- 
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what expensive, however, and mean, 
practically, the possession of two cars, 
they will not probably appeal to the aver- 
age automobile owner. 

The “last word” in luxury for city 
use, however, is the limousine, which 
can be made almost as comfortable and 
warm as a steam-heated parlor by the 
use of a coil of pipes set in the floor 
through which a part of the exhaust from 
the muffler is made to pass. This will 
serve to heat the interior without vitiat- 
ing the atmosphere, and will make winter 
automobiling as comfortable, from the 
inside, as a trip in a Pullman. 

But whether limousine, touring car, 
runabout, or coupé, it will probably be 
shod with rubber tires and will be driven 
by a gasoline engine, and these make all 
types of motor cars kin so far as winter 
care and operation are concerned. 

Anti-skid tires have proved their value 
in winter driving. Their use on one 
front and one rear wheel is sufficient 
for average requirements. They involve 
little added expense. Tire chains have 
also helped many an autoist in the really 
heavy driving through ice, mud, or snow. 

A chain should be put on each rear 
tire, and it is also sometimes advisable 
to place a set on the front wheels as 
well in order to prevent slipping when 
turning corners on an icy pavement. 
The tires themselves should be kept 
pumped up to the usual pressure, even 
though the car is not to be used for 
several days or weeks. If the machine 
is to remain idle throughout several con- 
secutive months of the winter, it is well 
to jack the wheels from the floor so 
that no weight will rest upon the tires. 

Of first concern to nearly every auto- 
mobile user as soon as freezing weather 
sets in is the care of the cooling water 
in his radiator and cylinder jackets. The 
owner of an air-cooled car, of course, 
need take no trouble on this score, but 
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water-cooled motors form such a large 
majority of automobile power plants 
that many a cracked cylinder or bursted 
radiator has resulted from neglect of the 
water at the first sign of frost. 

Trouble with a frozen circulating 
system will result only after the motor 
has stood still an appreciable length of 
time, and will never occur, even in the 
coldest weather, while the motor is run- 
ning. Consequently it is the garage in 
which most of the damage occurs, and 
unless this is artificially heated, the 
water must be either drained from the 
radiator every night or else mixed with 
some anti-freezing solution. The former 
precaution is the safer, but mixtures con- 
taining alcohol or glycerine form effec- 
tive solutions which prevent freezing of 
the cooling water. Owing to the con- 
struction of some of the radiators, how- 
ever, it is advisable to follow the direc- 
tions or to consult with the manufactur- 
ers of the car before any particular 
anti-freezing solution is decided upon, as 
there are many different preparations 
suitable for the purpose. 


Keeping the Water Warm 


The water in the cylinder jackets and 
radiator may be kept above the freezing 
point for a couple of hours after the 
motor has stopped by throwing a heavy 
lap robe over the forward portion of 
the hood and radiator, thus confining 
the heat which the water has already ab- 
sorbed from the engine. If this is done 
each time the motor is stopped, and the 
water is drawn off at night, a car may 
be in almost constant use throughout the 
winter without the necessity for the use 
of anti-freezing solution. 

A gasoline motor will run better and 
develop more power after it is “ warmed 
up” than it will when first started, and 
for this reason, the jacket water should 
not be allowed to cool the engine beyond 
a certain point. The cold air of winter, 
passing through the radiator, however, 
will often tend to lower the temperature 
of the motor, and to prevent this, a piece 
of cardboard, canvas, or rubber sheet- 
ing may be fastened to the outside of the 
radiator along its lower half. This will 
reduce the amount of cold air allowed 
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to pass through the radiator and will 
raise the temperature at which the motor 
operates. As a rule, the water should 
be kept just under the boiling point, al- 
though if its temperature exceeds this, 
no harm will be done. 

As soon as cold weather sets in, it is 
well to change the weight of lubricating 
oil used for the engine cylinders and 
crank shaft and employ a lighter grade. 
Oil, when chilled, becomes much thicker 
than under normal conditions, and with 
the old sty'e of cup lubrication, it was 
almost impossible to get the oil to flow 
on a cold morning without previous 
heating. With the mechanical and 
force-feed systems, however, efficient 
lubrication can be obtained in almost 
any weather, but it is better that the oil 
should be in a fluid state as soon as the 
motor is started, without waiting for it 
to “warm up”; for this reason thin oil 
is advisable for winter use. 

While the same principle may apply 
to the transmission and differential gears, 
these parts do not need the immediate 
lubrication required by the cylinders, and 
it is not necessary to change the grade of 
this oil or grease until it is desired to 
replenish the supply. If it is not prac- 
ticable to change the grade of oil used 
for the cylinders, heat may be applied 
externally to the oil tank, and the lub- 
ricant thus brought to a fluid state be- 
fore the motor is started. 

The difference most apparent to a 
driver between operating an automobile 
in summer and in winter will be the 
difficulty encountered in starting the 
“cold” motor during the latter season. 
The gasoline will not vaporize so easily 
when cold, and for this reason much 
priming and cranking may be required 
before the first explosion will occur. 
The more volatile the gasoline, or the 
higher its specific gravity on the Baumé 
scale, the more readily will it be trans- 
formed into gas, and consequently a fuel 
testing 70° or above is preferable to one 
of but 66° or 68° specific gravity. 

The high-grade gasoline, however, is 
rather difficult to obtain, and as many 
makers assume that the poorer qualities 
of the fuel will be used almost entirely, 
they jacket the carburetors of the motors 
so that the hot water from the radiator 














NIGHT-FISHING FOR BASS 


and engine will surround the float cham- 
ber and thus help to vaporize the gas- 
oline. ‘This hot water cannot be ob- 
tained until the motor has been run for 
some little time, and it is when the en- 
gine is first being started that the ex- 
ternal heat is most needed. 

In order to make starting on a cold 
day easy, many motorists will wrap the 
float chamber of the carburetor with 
waste or flannel, previously soaked in hot 
water. This external application of 
heat will nearly always serve to vaporize 
the gasoline easily without raising its 
temperature above the ignition point. 
Priming with gasoline from an oil can 
into the relief cocks in the cylinder heads 
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of the motor will also make the engine 
start easier on a cold day. 

As anyone who has had experience 
with automobiles will realize, each mo- 
tor seems to be imbued with a personal- 
ity, and different machines may develop 
different eccentricities requiring separate 
treatment. ‘This is particularly true of 
the behavior of engines in cold weather, 
and no hard and fast rule for starting 
them under these conditions can be laid 
down. Automobiles can be made as 
serviceable in cold weather as in summer, 
and it will not take a great amount of 
experience for a man to understand thor- 
oughly the winter whims and prejudices 
of his car. 





NIGHT-FISHING FOR BASS 


BY GUY 


E anglers are an ingenious lot, 
or so we fancy. Not one of us, 
to speak candidly, but has dis- 

covered, or thought out, or unconsciously 
adopted some trick or twist which, being 
our own, or having been so faithfully fos- 
tered that we so hold it, makes us just a 
little more capable at the art than our 
brother. There is something wonder- 
fully fascinating about disposing a min- 
now with a bait rod at just the proper 
place to engage a bass, and about taking 
him with a slender line and frail hook, 
which are scarcely more our weapons in 
the battle than the knowledge of how to 
reduce to a minimum the tension on the 
rod and reel, and thus to defeat the veri- 
est wiles of savagery known to the bass. 

One must likewise accept it as proof 
abundant of that man’s fitness to be ac- 
claimed an angler who with his casting 
rod neatly flips a lure to the edge of the 
lily pads or beneath an overhanging 
branch, and thus puts his challenge be- 
yond ignoring to a bass among bass, giv- 
ing him thereafter a fair and sportsman- 
like chance, and at the end of the strug- 
gle lifts him with bare hands over the 
side of the boat, to the scorn of a landing 
net. 

And, further, there is the usual fish- 
ing for bass with a delicate fly rod by 
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day, with the exercise of that intuition 
which suggests the use of flies of pro- 
nounced color, or gray, or black ones, 
according to the brightness of the sun, of 
the haze all about, or the slow settling 
of the clouds. And the fly is laid away 
out yonder to descend just as softly as 
fell the kisses of the fairies which our 
fathers and mothers invoked in our child- 
hood. Now it is drawn across the water 
to make the barest ripple. The bass, 
practical to the exclusion of everything 
else, as he is, holding that the proof is 
only in the eating, exactly as we have 
been told in our own adage about the 
pudding and the bag, makes a dash for it, 
to become, at the end, a fine trophy. 

Let us pause here to put the question; 
Is there anything finer in death than a 
splendid, big bass? 

But to get back to the matter of inge- 
nuity. Have you ever fished for bass 
with a fly rod by night? This idea, 
though perhaps not new, was not until 
this moment common property. Arrive 
just at dark at that portion of the lake 
where the bank declines gently and where 
grass grows to the very edge of the wa- 
ter. Have with you two or three moth 
miller flies attached to their leaders and 
wound about your hat, where they will 
be more convenient than in the fly book. 
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A creel with the furnished rod should 
complete your equipment. 

Avoid the nights when the moon is 
bright, choosing rather the hour when it 
is just due to peep over the horizon, or, 
better still, have only the light of the 
stars. Walk along softly, dropping your 
fly not more than a few inches from the 
bank, drawing it toward you or outward 
not more than the length of the rod. 
The bass are there at your very feet, 
waiting to fall upon and destroy some 
hapless insect which in jumping may 
wrongly calculate the distance to a grass 
blade and fall upon the surface of the 
lake. 

Your white fly may, and very probably 
will, appeal to him. Constant alertness 
is the price of success. Your rod you see 
dimly, if at all. Of the directions of 
movement of the fish you have only the 
knowledge that is communicated to you 
through slender strips of bamboo. 
Whether he be monstrously large or sim- 
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ply powerful for his size, you may not 
know until you have defeated him. Your 
line you may protect only as the sense of 
touch suggests. 

A landing net, because of the dark- 
ness, is valueless, and so, after a while, 
when the struggle has grown feeble, with 
one hand you hold your rod back of you, 
allowing it to bend nearly double across 
your shoulder; with the other you catch 
the line and lift the bass gently to dis- 
pose him in your creel. If you are un- 
governably curious, you will strike a 
match, by its glow to gain some hint of 
his size, but very probably that same 
spark will frighten out into the depths 
other bass that might have fattened your 
basket. 

Your sport will last until 10 o’clock— 
rarely later; not by any means an arbi- 
trary hour, for where nature truly pre- 
vails everything is strictly ordered, even 
to the hours of retirement of a self-re- 
specting bass. 
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OVER THE ALPS 


Hane” Napoleon, and now 
Chavez! It is an irresistible 
temptation. When the daring 
Peruvian wheeled his aéroplane high 
over the Simplon pass we must credit 
him with vivid imaging of the toiling 
legions that had shown the way. Per- 
haps he didn’t think of them, but he 
should have—Hannibal calling the frost 
to his aid to blast away the rocks, the 
veterans of Napoleon dragging their gun 
carriages over the steep, snow-strewn 
pass. It is fitting that the dominant 
spirit of the new age should retrace the 
steps of these giants of the old. 


Meanwhile we are flying higher and 
farther and better every day. At Bos- 
ton the honors went to an English in- 
vader, Claude Grahame-White. It was 
also a victory for the monoplane, the 
Bleriot machine of Grahame-White 
distancing the biplanes in nearly every 
contest. No unusual feats were per- 
formed, but the ten days of the meet 
were amply illustrative of the growing 
interest in the sport. Of special impor- 
tance were the sharpshooting and bomb- 
dropping from aéroplanes. If the bat- 


tleship outlined on the ground had been 
a real ship lying at anchor on a dark 
night she would have suffered beyond 
While we may never realize 


doubt. 


















the Tennysonian vision of airy navies 
grappling in the central blue, it is highly 
probable that the air-craft will give 
many bad half-hours to the sister-ships 
of the water. Also it is a job for a 
brave man and one that will give an 
outlet to the daring spirits that complain 
of the cramping effect of modern com- 
mercialism. 

The industrial side of the new game 
is growing as rapidly as the field work. 
France has built nearly eight hundred 
of all types which have sold for over 
two and a half million dollars. A year 
ago there were only a hundred aéroplanes 
in all Europe. 


STILL THE CITIES GROW 


HERE is small consolation in the 
census figures so far published 
for those who have been contend- 

ing that the disproportionate rate of 
growth of cities was slackening—that 
the country was catching up. ‘The 
figures do not show it. With a total in- 
crease in population of only a little over 
ten per cent the city that can not show a 
growth in the last decade of from twenty 
to forty per cent is busy explaining why 
or blaming the condition on inaccurate 
statistics. The foreign immigration, of 
course, is still responsible for a large 
part of our urban growth. It remains 
to be seen how our native population is 
redistributing itself, but there unques- 
tionably is still a pronounced movement 
citywards. 

This fact, however, need not dis- 
courage those who are preaching the 
gospel of country living. Rather is it an 
increased incentive. The soil is the basis 
of life and the country must still support 
the cities. It is worth while, however, 
to point out that there is danger of too 
much emphasis on the esthetic side of 
country living in much of the propagan- 
da. Life is more comfortable in the 
country to-day than ever before, but it 
is also more complex and in many ways 
more difficult. Land is more expensive 
and all the machinery of farming, even 
on a small scale, costs more. 

The farmer is becoming more and 
more a capitalist in the strict sense of 
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the term. For this reason it is idle for 
the city man of small means and no expe- 
rience of country living to expect to find 
wealth or happiness on the farm from 
the outset. He may find health, but the 
other two.results will come only from 
long experience. Farm work is not easy, 
despite the glowing pictures that have 
been painted of the ease and independ- 
ence of the tiller of the soil. 

Careless observers would probably be 
appalled if they knew the number of 
farmers in this country who are making 
scanty days’ wages after proper deduc- 
tions have been made for that part of the 
gross income which must be applied to 
capital investment, depreciation, im- 
provements, taxes, and the other fixed 
charges that must be assessed against the 
farm as against any other going concern. 
In one Middle Western farming com- 
munity it used to be an axiom that the 
farmer who charged anything for his 
own labor would find himself in the hole 
at the end of the year. If this is true 
then farming is still far from being a 
fit occupation for the inexperienced or 
the man without capital. 

As a matter of fact it is farther than 
ever before from that condition. The 
movement to-day is in the direction of 
greater specialization. Applied science 
is the key to prosperity on the farm as 
in every business dealing with large 
extractive processes. We are getting 
it, but slowly, and there is a call for 
young men which to-morrow will sound 
even more loudly. It is a safe guess that 
the end of the next decade will find 
scientific agriculture a recognized pro- 
fession in all parts of the country. The 
prejudice of the old farmer against 
“book-farming” is disappearing, is al- 
most gone in fact, except in remote 
districts where farming has always been 
a more or less haphazard occupation be- 
cause of the peculiarities of the soil or 
climate. That, of course, is what the 
future holds for the professional farmer. 

For the unprofessional, the city man 
who has wearied of hot asphalt and trol- 
ley cars and other inconveniences of 
urban life, the country has a place and a 
message. Only he must not expect an 
Eldorado or a get-rich-quick opportu- 
nity. If he seeks only quiet and health- 
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ful seclusion the country is the place. 
If profit is his goal then he must fit him- 
self as carefully as if he were undertak- 
ing any other form of skilled labor. And 
he must not expect high wages for a 
considerable number of years either. 

He will surely be more healthy, if he 
uses the same discrimination in the choice 
of a home as he would in the city. He 
will probably be happier—if he doesn’t 
overcapitalize the future. He may make 
money if he doesn’t expect too much and 
is content to wait for the maturing of 
his investment of time and knowledge 
and hard work. 


AGAIN THE TROTTER 
T seems almost as though harness 
racing was to profit by the passing 
of the thoroughbred as the king of 
the track. During the past summer 
several new marks have been set by both 
trotters and pacers as proof that the 
driven horse was capable of new per- 
formances. Of these Minor Heir’s 
paced mile in 1:58% is likely to stand 
for some time unless the redoubtable son 
of Heir-at-Law decides to eliminate the 
fraction. Uhlan’s mile trot in 1:5834 
is another mark that will take some beat- 
ing, especially as it was done vithout 
artificial aid in the way of a wind shield 
or other protection. Gomar has set a 
new trotting record for a half mile track. 
The Harvester has cut the stallion 
record for the mile to 2:0114, and Colo- 
rado E. has given new figures of 2:0534 
for three-year-olds. 

All this is good hearing. Too long 
has the trotting horse—the American 
product par excellence—been allowed to 
remain in the background while the run- 
ner held the place of honor. Who that 
is of mature years does not recall with 
a bit of a thrill the days when the names 
of Maud §&., Jay-Eye-See, Goldsmith 
Maid, and Flora Temple were known 
to all men, whether horsemen or not? 
Later came Axtell with a mile in two 
minutes flat, a mark that many had 
prophesied would never be reached. 


But Axtell was a product of the later 
days of low-wheeled, pneumatic-tired 
sulkies. 


The others belong to the time 
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when men were wont to say that Ameri- 
can black hickory had carried the fame of 
the American ax and the American sulky 
around the world. Now the sulky is a 
thing of steel and rubber, but the ax is 
still busy—overbusy some of us think— 
though the hickory is fast disappearing. 

At any rate the American trotting 
horse is still worthy of his great ancestry. 
Best of all is the apparent revival of 
amateur harness racing—if the term 
may be allowed. The curse of betting 
has never hung around the trotter as 
around the thoroughbred, and the race- 
track follower finds correspondingly less 
to whet his appetite in the flashing sulky. 
And then the future. Perhaps we are 
guilty of great heresy, but we venture 
the opinion that the trotting horse holds 
far more promise for the development 
of useful native types than does the 
thoroughbred. He has more size, is less 
subject to the deteriorating effects of in- 
breeding, and has greater latitude of 
usefulness off the tracks. 


WHAT NOT TO SHOOT 


T should be a commonplace with 
every man with brains enough to be 
trusted with a gun that first place 

among those things which are not to be 
shot belongs to human beings. Yet 
before September was well over the 
newspapers began to tell of fatal acci- 
dents in the woods. In every case the 
circumstances were almost _ identical. 
The reckless gunner saw something 
moving in the bushes, thought it was a 
deer, and fired. Result, a shooting 
comrade dead and a living man burdened 
with a tragic memory that will never 
leave him. And it can all be avoided so 
easily. Don’t shoot until you see the 
object at which you are shooting so 
clearly that there is no possibility of 
mistake. A man does not resemble a 
deer in the smallest particular. He 
does not walk like it, run like it, stand 
like it, or talk like it. Neither do sen- 
sible men wear clothes in the woods that 
resemble a deer in color. And yet the 
accidents go on year after year. 

The fact is that such reckless shooting 

is not accidental in any proper sense of 
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the term any more than is reckless motor- 
ing. We are coming to regard the latter 
as criminal negligence. Why not the 
former? ‘There is no sane excuse for 
“accidental” shooting once in twenty 
times. In camp the man who either in- 
tentionally pr unintentionally pointed a 
gun—loaded or unloaded—at a comrade 
would receive such a_tongue-lashing 
from the old hunters present as would 
effectually prevent him from repeating 
the offense. Yet a hasty shot at the little 
fleck of brown that moved in the bushes 
at the lakeside is merely a regrettable 
accident. 

Perhaps if a year in jail confronted 
the author of the offense there would be 
less shooting at possibilities. If you're 
not sure of your target give it the benefit 
of the doubt and keep your rifle down. 
Even if a deer does get away now and 
then there’s no great harm done, and 
your increased favor among your shoot- 
ing companions when they learn what 
manner of man you are will more than 
compensate for the loss of a deer or two. 


DON’T FLY TOO SOON 


HERE have been many distress- 
ing aviation accidents this year, 
calling attention to a fact which 

should be fairly obvious—that flying is 
by no means a simple art yet. We 
were in danger of minimizing the risk, 
so easy had it come to seem. Several of 
the men killed have been experienced 
aviators, notably Rolls and Kinet. The 
calamity which overtook them was ap- 
parently unavoidable by any degree of 
care or quickwittedness. Others have 
obviously gone up with too little experi- 
ence and there have been many minor 
accidents to amateurs that might easily 
have been translated into fatalities. 

Learning to fly is slightly more diffi- 
cult than learning to ride a bicycle and 
the consequences of ignorance immeas- 
urably more vast. So it is wise to be 
sure you have looked sufficiently long 
before you leap into the air and soar 
away. And above all beware the ama- 
teur who has built his own machine. 
Let him not add murder to the crime of 
suicide. 
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STEADINESS THAT WINS 


HE annual national golf tourna- 
ment at Brookline in September 
illustrates anew the old truth 

that it’s the man who keeps everlasting- 
ly at it who wins in the long run. Her- 
reshoff could outdrive anyone in the 
whole field of. over two hundred—at 
least so his admiring friends claimed— 
but he fell before a Chicago youngster 
who was content to play the odd on the 
fair green if he could be sure of forcing 
his opponent to play the odd at the hole. 
In the finals it was the same story—with 
a difference. This time the Chicagoan 
had the advantage on the drive, but his 
slashing strokes landed him in trouble 
that his more conservative opponent 
avoided. 

All the golfers know that the secret 
of success is sureness, but only one in 
ten lets his knowledge trickle down into 
his wrists and arms. The temptation 
to “give the ball a ride” is irresistible 
and the memory of one two hundred and 
eighty yard drive is compensation in the 
average recollection for half a dozen 
topped or sliced tee-shots. Golf is a sim- 
ple game. All that is necessary is to hit 
the ball squarely and the rest will follow 
easily. For one hole that is lost because 
of bad judgment in distance a dozen are 
lost in the desire to kill it. Keep your 
eye on the ball, don’t press, and follow 
through. ‘Teach your head and arms 
and wrists and your entire body this 
lesson, and you will be a golfer. 


HROUGH an oversight we 
stated in our September number 
that the open season for grouse 

in Pennsylvania is October 15th to 
November 1st, and for woodcock Oc- 
tober 15th to December 1st. The dates 
should have been: grouse, October 15th 
to December Ist, and woodcock, October 
Ist to December Ist. 


N English publication presented 
recently a photograph of a walk- 
ing race in which the winner ap- 

pears with both feet off the ground at 
the same instant. Judges of walking 
should carry cameras. 
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Aviation 


LAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE defeated 

Glenn H. Curtiss in a special match 
speed test at Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 15. 
He covered the five and a quarter mile race 
over three laps in 5.47%, thus establishing a 
new world’s record and winning the $3,000 
Harvard Cup. He also won the John Hays 
Hammond cup, the second prize for a special 
bomb-throwing contest, Ralph Johnstone, the 
Wright aviator, taking first prize, the City 
of Boston Cup. 

The Aérophile, the official organ of the 
Aero Club, that the altitude 
reached by Morane on Sept. 3 was 8,271 
feet, and by Chavez on Sept. 8 was 8,409 
feet. Morane, at the Bordeaux meeting, cov- 
ered 20 kilometers (12 miles) in 12 minutes, 
38 seconds, a record for the distance. The 
time made by Aubrun at the same meeting 
established records for from 20 to 205 kilo- 
meters (12 to 125 miles). He traveled the 
latter distance in 2 hours, 22 minutes. 

The best records of the Sauantum meet, 
held in September, were as follows: Allti- 
tude, Brookins, 5,300 feet; speed, Grahame- 
White, 54 miles, 6 minutes, 1 second; dura- 
tion, Johnstone, 185 minutes, 40 seconds 
(American record); three slow laps (53 
miles), Brookins, 13 minutes, 48 seconds 
(world record); getaway, Grahame-White, 
26 feet, 11 inches; accuracy, Johnstone 
(skids), 5 feet, 4 inches (world record) ; 
bomb dropping, Grahame-White; Boston 
Globe course (33 miles), Grahame-White, 
34 minutes, 13 seconds. 

Charles K. Hamilton covered a mile in 
one minute flat at Sacramento, Cal., Sept. 5. 

A military aéroplane, piloted by Louis 
Breget and carrying also Capt. Madiot, flew 
from Douai, France, to Arras and return, 
Sept. 2. The rate of flight was 90 kilome- 
ters, or approximately 56 miles, an hour, 
establishing a new record for speed with a 
passenger. 

Glenn H. Curtiss flew from Cleveland to 
Cedar Point, Ohio, Aug. 31, making the re- 
turn trip the next day. The flight of 70 
miles is a record for distance covered en- 
tirely over water. 

Robert Loraine flew from Holyhead, 
Wales, across the Irish Sea to within 300 
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or 400 yards of Howth Head, Ireland, Sept. 
11, finally falling into the water and swim- 
ming ashore. The distance covered was 52 
miles—a record flight over the sea. 

Count Zeppelin’s airship, the Zeppelin 
VI, was destroyed by fire at Baden-Baden, 
Sept. 14. 

George Chavez started from Brigue, Swit- 
zerland, Sept. 23, in a flight over the Alps 
to Milan. He crossed the Simplon Pass at 
an altitude of 7,000 feet and passed over the 
Simplon Kulm in safety. In attempting to 
alight his machine was broken and he was 
fatally injured. 

Walter S. Brookins, in a Wright biplane, 
flew from Chicago to Springfield, IIl., Sept. 
29, a distance of 187 miles. He made two 
stops and his actual flying time was 5 hours, 
49 minutes. 


olf 


HARLES EVANS, JR., of Chicago, is the 

first amateur to win an open tourna- 
ment in this country. On Sept. 2, at Chi- 
cago, he defeated George Simpson in the 
36-hole final for the Western open cham- 
pionship. 

W. C. Fownes, Jr., won the amateur cham- 
pionship of Pennsylvania on Sept. 3, defeat- 
ing G. A. Ormiston. 

Mrs. Thurston Harris won the eighth an- 
nual championship of the Women’s Western 
Golf Association, held at Glencoe, IIl., Sept. 
17, defeating Mrs. Harvey L. Pound. 

Yale defeated Princeton in the final for 
the team championship of the Intercollegiate 
Golf Association at Manchester, Mass., Sept. 
21. Robert E. Hunter, of Yale, defeated F. 
C. Davidson, of Harvard, in the final round 
of the individual championship, Sept. 24. 

W. C. Fownes, Jr., of Oakmont, Pa., de- 
feated Warren K. Wood, of Chicago, in the 
final round of the National Championship 
at Brookline, Mass., Sept. 17. There were 
203 starters in the opening round, played 
Sept. 12. 


Tennis 


7. C. BUNDY won the _ intermountain 
championship singles at Salt Lake City, 

Sept. 1. Sinsabaugh and Duncan won the 

intermountain championship in doubles. 
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The final games of the Intercollegiate 
doubles and singles were played at Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 10, with the following results: 
Singles—Final round, R. A. Holden (Yale) 
beat A. H. Sweetsér (Harvard), 3-6, 6-2, 
6-3, 8-6. Doubles—Final round, D. Mathey 
and B. N. Dell (Princeton) beat R. Evans, 
Jr., and F. Goodhue (Yale), 6-1, 6-4, 6-4. 

J. D. E. Jones and Stanley Henshaw de- 
feated the titleholders for the last three 
years, E. Tudor Gross and Russell N. Dana, 
in the Rhode Island Doubles Championship, 
Sept. 17, at Providence, by a score of 7-5, 
2-6, 6-4, G2. 

There will be no play for the Davis Cup 
this year, both England and America having 
announced their intention not to send a team 
to Australia. 


On the Water 


IN the final races of the Larchmont Yacht 

Club, held Sept. 5, the Winsome finished 
first, the Istalena second, and the Aurora 
third. In the final race, Sept. 2, of the At- 
lantic Yacht Club, the Aurora finished first, 
the Winsome second. In the final race of 
the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, 
Sept. 3, the Winsome finished first, the Au- 
rora second, and the Istalena third. In the 
fall regatta of the Indian Harbor Club, held 
Sept. 10, the Winsome beat the Aurora. In 
the annual Autumn Cup Race of the New 
York Yacht Club, held Sept. 15, the Aurora 
finished first, the Winsome second, and the 
Istalena third. 

In the inter-city race of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, held Sept. 2, the Boston boats Timan- 
dra and Amorst took first and second prizes. 

Dixte II, holder of the motor boat cham- 
pionship of the world, won the champion- 
ship of the Great Lakes and the $1,000 E. R. 
Thomas Trophy on Sept. 3. 

In the second annual regatta of the West- 
ern Power Boat Association, held at Peoria, 
Ill., Aug. 30, the 20-foot class race was won 
by the Comet, of Iowa;. the 32-foot class 
was won by the Emerson, of New York. 

The Beaver, Bibelot, and Cima are the 
three yachts which are to represent America 
in the German-American sonder races at 
Kiel, Germany, next June. 

The National Motor Boat Carnival was 
held on the Hudson River, Sept. 22 and 23, 
with the following results: Speed boats— 
Edith II, first; Peter Pan III, second. 
ing boats—Class D, Eronel, first; Caroline, 
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second. Cruising boats—Class F, Elmo II, 
first; Gracelda, second. Speed boats—Class 
B, Tartar, first; X.P.D.N.C., second. Speed 
boats—Class C, Restless, first; Nameless, 
second. Speed boats—Class A, Edith II, 
first; Peter Pan III, second. Cruisers— 
Class D, Avis, first; Caroline, second. 
Cruisers—Class E, Spindrift, first; Eronel, 
second. Cruisers—Class F, Kathmar, first; 
Gracelda, second. Open boats—Class G, 
Talequah, first; Bunk III, second. 


Track Athletics 


EORGE V. BONHAG, of New York, 
made a new five-mile record on Sept. 
10. His time was 25 minutes, 9} seconds. 

At the annual Labor Day games of the 
Irish A. A. C. three new records were 
claimed, as follows: 110 yards, Robert F. 
Cloughen, 10% seconds; two-mile relay han- 
dicap, Riley, Bromilow, Sheppard, and Kiv- 
iat, 7 minutes, 53 seconds; 250-yard low 
hurdles, John J. Eller, 29% seconds. 

The Svanberg-Queal Swedish-American 
team won the twenty-mile race held Sept. 10 
at Washington Park, Brooklyn, establishing 
a new record of 1.34.10%. 

Ellery H. Clark, of the Boston Athletic 
Association, won the New England All- 
around Amateur Athletic Championship at 
Brookline, Mass., Sept. 14, with a score of 
5.442% points. 

At the second annual athletic meet of the 
New York Press Club Athletic Association, 
held Sept. 17, one world’s record was made: 
75-yard low hurdles, J. J. Eller, 0.09. 

John J. Flanagan made a new Canadian 
record for the 16-pound hammer throw at 
the Canadian amateur athletic champion- 
ships held at Montreal, Sept. 24, with a 
throw of 179 feet, 24 inches. 

Two new records were made at the games 
of the New York Athletic Club, on Travers 
Island, Sept. 24: Throwing 56-pound weight 
from stand, M. J. McGrath, 33 feet, x inch; 
throwing 56-pound weight for height, C. 
Walsh, 16 feet, 6>%5 inches. 

Martin Sheridan established a new record 
of 142 feet, 7 inches for throwing the discus, 
Sept. 24, in the games of the West End 
Club, at Dexter Park, Brooklyn. 


Automobiles 


ARNEY OLDFIELD covered the one- 
mile circzlar course at Brighton Beach, 
on Sept. 5, in 0.49%. This record was not 
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allowed by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, however, on account of the improper 
method of timing. On Sept. 17, at Toledo, 
Ohio, he lowered the world’s record for a 
mile on a half-mile circular track from 1.063 
to 1.04%. 

Ralph De Palma lowered two world’s rec- 
ords at Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 17, covering 
the mile circular track in 0.48% and five 
miles in 4.11%. At Philadelphia, Sept. 24, 
he made the new record of 8.313 for ten 
miles on a circular track. 


Shooting 
AY R. GRAHAM broke the world’s ama- 


teur target record, Sept. 1, when he went 
out with 417 straight at the final day’s shoot 
of the Grand Chicago Handicap Tourna- 
ment at the grounds of the Chicago Gun 
Club. The former amateur mark was 366, 
held by Dan O’Connel, of Texas. 

Some of the scores of the Interstate Rifle 
Match held at Sea Girt, N. J., are as fol- 
lows: A team from the 4th Regiment of Jer- 
sey City, N. G. N. J., won the Columbia 
Trophy in the opening match, held Sept. 1. 
The 4th N. J. won the Old Guard Match, 
score 236. Second Troop, Philadelphia City 
Cavalry, won the Veteran Team Match, 
score 202. Company K, rst, D. C., won the 
Company Team Match, score 302. G. W. 
Chesley, Conn., won the Nevada Trophy 
Match, score 142, and the Swiss Trophy 
Match, score ten consecutive bull’s-eyes 
and one 4. Lieutenant-Colonel Rowland, 
N. J., won the Spencer Match, score 60. 
Major Marden, N. J., won the Officers’ 
and Inspectors’ Match, score 95 out of a 
possible roo. Captain Sylvester, 2d N. J., 
won the Midrange Match, Pennsylvania As- 
sociation, score 49 out of a possible 50. Major 
Price, N. J., won the Individual Tyro Prize, 
score 47. Company L, 4th N. J., won the Com- 
pany Team Tyro Match, score 135. Second 
Regiment, D. C., won the New York Com- 
pany Team Match, score 366 out of a possi- 
ble 420. Two District of Columbia teams, 
the First and Second, tied for first place in 
the Cruikshank Trophy, score 570. Capt. 
Richards, Ohio, won the Thurston Match, 
score 148. The District of Columbia won 
the McAlpin Trophy Match. The United 
States Infantry won the Hayes Match. Con- 
necticut won the Meany Match. Ohio won 
the Pennsylvania Long Range Match. The 
United States Cavalry team won the Gould 
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Rapid-fire Match. The United States Infan- 
try team won the 71st Regiment Trophy 
Match. Sergeant Leuschner, N. Y., won the 
New York State Rifle Association Match. 
A New York team won: the Spencer 1,200- 
yard Silhouette Match. P. Hanford, Squad- 
ron A, N. Y., won the All-comers’ Revolver 
Match. Squadron A, N. Y., took the New 
Jersey Team Revolver Match. The United 
States Infantry won the Dryden Trophy 
Match, score 1,065 out of a possible 1,200. 
Lieut.-Col. W. A. Tewes, Division Staff, 
N. J., won the Sea Girt Championship 
Match, score 184 out of a possible 200. Ma- 
jor William B. Martin, 2d N. J., won the 
Hale Cup Match, score 50. 


Miscellaneous 


EW records for trotters and pacers have 

been made during September, as fol- 
lows: Indianapolis, Sept. 16, Minor Heir, 
paced mile, 1.584; Columbus, O., Sept. 21, 
Colorado E., three-year-old trotters, 2.053; 
Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 15, The Harvester, 
trotting stallions, 2.014; Allentown, Pa., 
Sept. 21, Uhlan, trotter, on half-mile track, 
2.054. 

A new world’s record for trotting four-in- 
hand teams was established, Sept. 16, at the 
White Plains Horse Show, by Paul A. Sorg’s 
team on a half-mile track; time, 3.14}. 

The winners of the twenty-second annual 
fall championship of the New England Row- 
ing Association, held on the Charles River, 
Sept. 5, are as follows: Novice single sculls, 
Matthew O’Hara, 11.50; senior single sculls, 
John Cavanaugh, 10.51; senior four-oared 
shells, Metropolitan Rowing Club of New 
York City, 9.28; intermediate single sculls, 
Matthew O’Hara, 11.25; senior single sculls, 
E. E. Smith, 10.40; junior eight-oared shells, 
Columbian Rowing Association, 9.01; junior 
double sculls, Springfield Boat Club. 

L. B. Goodwin, of the New York Athletic 
Club, won the national ten-mile river swim 
at St. Louis, Sept. 5. The official time was 
1.30.49, a new record for the distance. 

The crew of the battleship Georgia fin- 
ished first in the annual race of the Atlan- 
tic Fleet cutters for the Battenberg Cup, 
Hampton Roads, Sept. 8. 

The 1910 season of the New York State 
League closed Sept. 18, with Wilkesbarre 
first, Syracuse second, and Elmira third. 

The Three-I League closed Sept. 18, with 
Springfield winner of the pennant. 
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IN THE COMFORTABLE WARMTH OF 
LUMBER CAMP. 
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